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Victor Fremont Lawson 
Address before the Illinois Press Association, October 3, 1925, at Urbana, Illinois 


By Epwarp Price 


you will kindly waive more than 

bare mention of the honor done 
me on this occasion, I will say at once 
that to review with any particularity 
the life and work of Victor Fremont 
Lawson would require far more time 
than you can spare and far ampler 
equipment than I command. 

When Lord Byron, you may re- 
member, stood within the portal of 
St. Peter’s at Rome, he found it nec- 
essary to break that gigantic edifice 
‘to separate contemplation.’’ Like- 
wise, when we stand face to face with 
a richly-endowed man, and with a 
long life of uniquely productive la- 
bor, we must break that man and 
that life ‘‘to separate contempla- 
tion.”’ 

Of Mr. Lawson’s life I will say 
only a word. Why should I say 
more? You all know what that life 
was. You all know it was simple. 
You all know it was pure. You all 
know it was without complaint and 
defied fatigue. You all know its en- 
tire vision and energy constantly ran 
toward loftier levels of civilization. 
There, in compendium, you have Mr. 
Lawson’s life. 

That span of sacrifice—for every 
great human life is a sacrifice—had 
its fitting achievements. Of those, 


too, I will say only a word. Broadly, | 


they were familiar to every person in 
this room. Visibly and _ invisibly, 
they consisted, respectively, of the 
newspaper into which he transfused 
his soul, and of the moral effects 
wrought by that newspaper in every 
nook and corner of the world where 
men read—whether they read our lan- 
guage or another. Only a few days 
ago, I stood in Asiatic newspaper of- 
fices and saw brown and yellow men 
translating from The Chicago Daily 
News to their own vernacular column 
after column of matter on the diffi- 
cult problem of the peace of the Pa- 
cific and of the world. 

Just a little imagination, gentle- 
men, will help us to find in these few 
words a sufficient indication of the 
achievements of Victor Fremont Law- 
son. Not his life, not his work, not 
his genius as a whole, but certain as- 
pects of his genius, inspire my effort 
here. I come to tell you a few things 
I myself know, or think I know, of 
Mr. Lawson, whom I saw in illness 
and in health, in heavy moods and in 
light, as business man, editor, critic 
and philosopher, story-teller, intent 
listener, eager, fluent, and precise 
speaker, fellow-traveler in foreign 
lands, absorbed observer of our 
strange, restless, fascinating, and 
ever-moving humanity. 
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I have the honor to speak to edi- 
tors. Mr. Lawson was an editor. He 
was a great editor. My knowledge of 
the editorial aristocracy of Europe, 
Asia, and America convinces me that 
the world’s finest active journalistic 
intellect left us on the night Mr. Law- 
son died. It is an arresting estimate, 
I admit. But I make it, not out of 
partiality, not out of personal emo- 
tion, but out of comparative study. 
I make it in what I conceive to be the 
full light of relevant facts. 

English journalism—at all events, 
in many substantial respects—is su- 
preme in the world. Generally speak- 
ing, it is clean, accurate, dignified, 
scholarly, powerful. No man who 
loves our profession, in my judg- 
ment, can study the great English 
dailies and eritical journals without 
pride. England’s premier editor of 
the twentieth century was North- 
cliffe, perhaps the most wonderful 
journalistic genius ever born. And 
no man regarded Lawson with livelier 
admiration than did Northcliffe. 
Northeliffe adopted many of Law- 
son’s ideas, and told me repeatedly 
he considered The Chicago Record 
the best newspaper in America and 
The Chicago Daily News the greatest 
evening newspaper in the world. Con- 
densation and objectivity were qual- 
ities Northcliffe loved ; in The Chicago 
Record he found them in superlative 
degree. And in both The Record and 
The Daily News he found another 
thing that delighted him—a world 
outlook as big as the world. 

Now, what were some of the sali- 
ents of Mr. Lawson’s mind as an edi- 
tor? What were some of the funda- 
mentals of his journalistic philoso- 
phy? Are certain clear editorial les- 
sons deducible from his gifts, prin- 
ciples, and thinking? Please allow 
me to tell you a story of an experi- 
ence of mine in Mr. Lawson’s service 
more than a quarter of a century ago. 
It was an experience that shed a 
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stable beam of light on my path. 
That light, emanating from the 
knowledge I had gained of one of Mr. 
Lawson’s largest conceptions in the 
sphere of journalism, has guided me 
through many years of activity as a 
foreign correspondent and as a di- 
rector of foreign correspondents. 

It was all about an interview with 
a Chinese laundryman. It was in the 
days of The Chicago Record, when 
that great journal, under the manag- 
ing editorship of Charles Henry Den- 
nis and the city editorship of Henry 
Barrett Chamberlin, was at the zen- 
ith of its vigor. I was a reporter, a 
sort of freelance reporter, a chap who 
spent nearly all his days and nights 
knocking about on crime. My Chi- 
naman was an astonishing fellow, full 
of emotion and intelligence, spark- 
ling with ideas, a gold mine, as I 
thought, of beautiful copy. 

I found him in his laundry in South 
State Street, Chicago. He had come 
over from China to represent the Chi- 
nese government in some capacity at 
the World’s Fair, had picked up lib- 
eral political and social ideas, and 
was afraid to go home, lest he lose 
his head—as another Chinese friend 
of mine, a diplomat in London, actu- 
ally did do. To the South State 
Street Celestial I went seeking what 
I had heard he knew of a ease of al- 
leged corruption in the public health 
service of Illinois. Those were days, 
I may interject, when corruption 
might be taken for granted in almost 
any branch of the public service of 
this historic commonwealth. I hope 
the thieves all are dead now, but I am 
afraid I cannot say I believe they are. 

Well, my oriental friend knew 
nothing, or assured me he knew noth- 
ing, of the case engaging my humble 
Sherlock Holmesian talents. But he 
did know, or at least he said, a lot 
about his native land, about China. 
He was a patriot. He was an elo- 
quent patriot. He was a statesman. 
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He was a statesman on fire with the 
ideas of Mazzini and Lincoln. China, 
he declared, one day was to rise out 
of her humiliation. Her past glories, 
and more than her past glories, were 
to return. She was to be unified. She 
was to be democratic. Her flag was 
to fly, and was to be respected, in 
every port and upon every sea. 
Seornful non-Chinese humanity was 
to experience a new sensation when 
it thought of those uncounted yellow 
millions based on the Hwang Ho and 
the Yangtze Kiang. 

That laundryman, upon my honor, 
gave me a tremendous thrill. I for- 
got all about my crime assignment. I 
hurried back to the office, excited, 
rising and falling on alternate waves 
of elation and depression, for I knew 
a stiff fight was ahead, with the issue 
uncertain. It was said on The Chi- 
cago Record that anyone who got half 
a column owned the paper, and no 
less than three-quarters of a column 
would do for me and my intriguing 
Asiatic. Moreover, I had no news— 
not a line. Wkat I should write would 
be made up exclusively of sentiment, 
of ideas, of theory, of a Chinese laun- 
dryman’s grandios dream! 

My chances looked slender, did they 
not? I wrote my stuff. Shaking in- 
ternally, but with as firm a front as 
| could put on, I went into Chamber- 
lin’s room and laid the scandalous 
mass of copy on his desk before his 
bulging eyes. For a moment or so, I 
thought he looked as if some invisible 
presence had dealt him a blow. He 
read. He went on reading. I watched 
his face. He was interested. He set- 
tled himself more comfortably in his 
chair. I think he forgot I was there. 
He reached the end, looked up at me, 
smiled, almost leapt from his chair, 
and disappeared through a swinging 
door into the ante-room of the man- 
aging editor, Mr. Dennis. 

I do not know how long I waited 
outside that swinging door, but I 


guess it was about a hundred years. 
When Chamberlin reappeared, walk- 
ing briskly, as was his wont, his eyes 
were bright and his face oddly merry. 
My copy was in his hands. He point- 
ed to some pencil marks at the top of 
the first page—‘Must. C. H. D.’’ 
Those marks meant that Charles 
Henry Dennis, like Henry Barrett 
Chamberlin, was for my ‘‘owning’’ 
the paper that night and having a 
quarter of a column besides. But 
our troubles were not over. Within 
a few minutes, a certain husky, fair- 
haired, capable, uncommonly resolute 
young man—Bob Holden by name— 
would come roaring into the copy 
room, shed his coat, roll up his sleeves, 
stick on a green eye-shade, pop him- 
self into the head copy reader’s chair, 
and see my manuscript. 

That is precisely what happened. 
I do not know where Bob is now. 
Wherever he may be, I venture to 
send him my love. He was a fine 
copy reader and a fine newspaper 
man. But he was against me and my 
Chinaman on that night. And what 
copy reader would not have been? 
What Chicago Record copy reader, 
passing three-quarters of a column of 
an obscure laundryman’s views con- 
cerning a hypothetical China, could 
have the faintest hope of escaping the 
guillotine? It was an awful night for 
Bob. He was frank to rudeness. My 
wonderful matter was not wonderful 
matter at all. It was ‘‘astounding 
cheese.’’ And there was good stuff to 
print, news, local news, state news, 
national and foreign news, with no 
space, and with advertising wolves 
howling at the door. Our able and 
conscientious chief of the copy room 
was vanquished, but only after he had 
put up a fight that belongs to the bel- 
ligerent classics of journalism. 

Probably Mr. Dennis and Mr. 
Chamberlin slept well that night. 
Probably they gave small after- 
thought to either me or my China- 
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man. But I did not sleep well. I lay 
awake and wondered whether it ever 
could take place—whether that liter- 
ary innocent ever really could get by 
Bob Holden and his meat ax. I 
dreamed it was slaughtered; such 
dreams came easy to some us on The 
Chicago Record. I saw the whole 
copy-room staff standing over the pit- 
iful remains of that story, and every 
man-jack of them was convulsed with 
glee. I was afraid to buy the paper 
in the morning. I did not buy it. 
Reporting for duty just after lunch, 
before Chamberlin turned up, I saw 
The Chicago Record lying open on his 
desk. My Chinaman stood there at 
full length under a display head in 
the last column of the foreign page, 
and on the white margin, in large 
blue seript, were the words: 

‘*This is good journalism. Lawson.’’ 

It was the first time I had seen the 
chief’s handwriting. Himself I never 
had seen. I had not seen even a pho- 
tograph of him. It was his first com- 
ment, so far as I know, upon any 
work of mine, but it was sufficient. 
It showed me he understood the fas- 
cination of the human heart and mind 
—understood the daily-newspaper 
copy-value of sentiment and thought, 
of feeling and ideas, of the abstract, 
the academic, the expository, the phil- 
osophical. That was a striking dis- 
closure. I contend it unveiled a rare 
journalistic mind. Most journalists 
see the picturesque only in the con- 
crete. They deplorably underesti- 
mate the intelligence, the artistic 
sense, the taste, the emotional qual- 
ity, of the masses. If Mr. Lawson did 
that, he did it less than did almost 
any one of his contemporaries. I 
never have known a man, in journal- 
ism or out of it, more alive than was 
Mr. Lawson to the color, the dramatic 
essence, the beauty, the educative val- 
ue, the moral worth, the practical 
newspaper importance, of vital ideas 
brilliantly expressed. 


“This is good journalism. Lay. 
son.’’ Put that line as a descriptive 
in juxtaposition with an interesting 
and informing explanation or argu. 
ment, and you have the secret of the 
genesis of the broad theory of Mr. 
Lawson’s foreign service—the theory 
of sounding the human heart and 
shedding the light of the human mind 
upon world problems and _ events. 
Shortly after the incident of the Chi- 
nese interview, I met Mr. Lawson for 
the first time. He called me into his 
office and offered me the post of Lon- 
don correspondent of The Chicago 
Record and The Chicago Daily News. 
If I took the job with any confidence, 
it was because I had had that deep 
look—for, brief as it was, it was deep 
—into the chief’s mind. Foreign 
news, as it then was coming, was too 
mechanical, too arid. It was non-ex- 
planatory. We could see the skeleton 
of the foreign situation ; we could not 
see its flesh and blood. Dry facts in 
plenty came to us; Mr. Lawson want- 
ed more of the living human drama, 
emotional, intellectual, ethical, behind 
the facts. 

‘‘Radical,’’ in the etymological 
sense, is the best word for a general 
definition of Mr. Lawson’s mind as an 
editor. He was all for going to the 
root of things. How few of us do 
that! How few of us ever get be 
neath the surface of life! Mr. Law- 
son knew he could not know a man 
without knowing the sentiments in 
his heart and the ideas in his head. 
Mr. Lawson knew he could not know 
an organization without knowing the 
emotions and the moralities underly- 
ing and inspiring it. Mr. Lawson 
knew the objective was always inde- 
cipherable except in characters of the 
subjective. He was a great humanist; 
all great editors are great humanists. 
He bade his men delve deep. Life to 
them must not be an affair merely of 
the physical eye and the physical ear; 
it must be an affair also of the meta- 
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physical eye and the metaphysical 
ear. They must be on the bridge for 
the hidden things. They must listen 
for the voices smothered in the remote 
and silent reaches of our intricate and 
tragi-comie world. 

It was my privilege to propose and 
to execute the last great world as- 
signment sanctioned by Mr. Lawson. 
From the moment of its proposal, he 
was for it with his sympathy and with 
his money. It contemplated careful 
interviews of from 5,000 to 6,000 
words each—compare my hardly-won 
three-quarters of a column of the old 
days!—with fourteen of the most 
notable and responsible public men of 
the world, the majority of them heads 
of first-rank States. 


I started with Marx of Germany 
and wound up with Tang Shao-yi of 
China—a political and _philosophi- 
eal genius to whom that critical and 
poetical genius, Carl Sandburg, has 
paid an exquisite tribute in The Chi- 
cago Daily News. Nearly two years of 
labor and more than 36,000 miles of 
travel, from sub-arctie blizzards to 
tropical typhoons, were required for 
that work. 


Those interviews express the politi- 


eal, social, economic, and cultural 


creeds of celebrities in statecraft and 
in philosophy. In it all, we had just 
one purpose—to dispel some of the in- 
ternational ignorance and animosity 
so perilous to peace. Mr. Lawson, 
who followed my progress with un- 
wavering interest and encouragement, 
lived to read all the interviews but 
two—that of Governor-General Wood 
of the Philippines, which reached him 
after he had become too weak to read 
it, and that of the ‘‘grand old man 
of China,’’ Tang Shao-yi, which 
reached Chicago on the day the great 
editor was buried. 

Mr. Lawson did not read the last 
two features of our unprecedented 
world symposium, but he knew from 
my cables that we had got every man 
we started out to get—that our suc- 
cess, our European-Asiatic-American 
success, was exactly 100 per cent. 
And then he wrote me this: ‘‘The end 
crowns the work, and a great work it 
has been.”’ 

On that note let us close. It tells 
us of the non-parochial man. It tells 
us of the man taller than the parish 
pump. It tells of the man who 
grasped the fact that the best nation- 
alist is the internationalist—that the 
transcendently wise way to serve your 
own country is to serve mankind. 
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Newspapers is the title of a graphic 
check list of periodicals published 
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bulletin of the department of jour- 
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assistant professor of journalism is 
the compiler and editor. 
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A Word for Sigma Delta Chi 


By G. F. Pierrot, National President 


NE afternoon in January, 1909, 

three students sat chatting in 
the dilapidated office of the DePauw 
Daily. 

LeRoy Millikan, Daily editor-in- 
chief, spoke up. 

‘*Fellows,’’ he suggested, ‘‘other 
groups of undergraduates have their 
national organizations — journalism 
students have none. Why not organ- 
ize a journalism fraternity ?”’ 

Why not, indeed? Aldis Hutchens 
and Ralph C. Mann, his companions, 
were most enthusiastic. Then, and 
on occasion thereafter, they discussed 
the idea, and presently Sigma Delta 
Chi was organized, a ‘‘national’’ fra- 
ternity with DePauw its only chapter. 

From the start Sigma Delta Chi 
was popular. Indeed, by 1912, when 
the first national convention was held 
at Greencastle, it had expanded to 
include eleven chapters. The bars, as 
may well be imagined, were on the 
ground. Up to the convention there 
had been no national officers—the De- 
Pauw chapter had governed the fra- 
ternity. But the convention elected 
competent men, and started the fra- 
ternity on its way to an effective na- 
tional organization. 

At its inception, and for a dozen 
years thereafter, Sigma Delta Chi 
was honorary. It became profes- 
sional only after a long and spirited 
fight by Lee A. White and other lead- 
ers. And let me here define the dif- 
ference, as the national officers of 
Sigma Delta Chi understood it, be- 
tween the honorary and professional 
society. An ‘‘honorary’’ journalism 
fraternity lives only on the campus. 
Its members are chosen for their 
prominence on student publications. 
They may or may not be planning on 


journalism as a life work. After 
graduation, their honorary ceases to 
interest them. 

A ‘‘professional’’ fraternity, on 
the other hand, is not greatly con. 
cerned with a man’s record in campus 
journalism, except as it may throw 
light on his future. While it is inter. 
ested in serving its campus, it looks to 
accomplish its real purpose through 
its alumni. Its appeal is therefore 
even greater to the man who has 
left college. Naturally, it confines it- 
self exclusively to men who have de- 
cided to take up journalism as a ea- 
reer. 

But to return to Sigma Delta Chi’s 
cradle days. It started as an honor- 
ary, secret fraternity, (two attributes 
which it was presently to reverse). 
Through its early years it was beset 
with financial diffieulties—on ocea- 
sion it admitted chapters almost 
solely for financial reasons. Leader- 
ship passed from one section of the 
country to another. 

After the war the fraternity, 
marching steadily along the road to 
chapter and national maturity, en- 
tered upon its ‘‘modern’’ era. With 
the retirement of Lee White from of- 
ficership, Ward Neff became the fra- 
ternity’s outstanding builder. As 
treasurer, Neff revised the fratern- 
ity’s accounting system ; as president, 
he set precedents for orderly admin- 
istration that are likely to endure; as 
secretary-treasurer of the Quill En- 
dowment Fund he is now supervising 
the development of a policy of invest- 
ment that is far-sighted and sound. 
Neff headed Sigma Delta Chi during 
the year beginning November 1, 1922. 

Today Sigma Delta Chi has, in 
round numbers, 4,000 members. Of 
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these, about 500 are distributed 
among the 38 active chapters, and the 
rest are alumni members, or else as- 
sociate members elected by chapters. 
More than 400 active members are 
chosen and initiated each year. 

Membership requirements are rigid. 
Only men may belong who definitely 
intend to enter journalism. Pledges 
must sign a pledge slip to this effect 
before they may be initiated. Men 
intending to enter the profession of 
advertising may not belong to Sigma 
Delta Chi. 

Further, a man must be at least a 
second semester sophomore, and pre- 
ferably an upperclassman, before he 
ean be initiated. Some chapters still 
pay too much attention to prominence 
in campus journalism, ignoring the 
man who, though unable to serve on 
college publications, is later going to 
make his mark. National officers are 
waging war against this misconcep- 
tion of Sigma Delta Chi’s purposes, 
and are urging chapters, in addition, 
to require a satisfactory standing in 
journalism classes as a prerequisite 
to membership. 

It became evident several years ago 
that under the professional regime, 
certain chapters were doomed; they 
hadn’t enough men going into jour- 
nalism to support a_ professional 
group. So national officers have ac- 
cepted the resignations of the chap- 
ters at the Universities of Maine and 
Denver, and have expelled others. 
Several chapters are now under close 
scrutiny. 

All of which does not mean that 
Sigma Delta Chi isn’t anxious to ex- 
pand. For if the fraternity’s influ- 
ence is beneficial, it is logical that we 
should want to extend it as far as can 
be done without weakening it. Un- 
der Second Vice President Lawrence 
W. Murphy, we are following an ag- 
gressive expansion campaign, even to 
the extent of telling institutions that 
are able to support strong chapters 


about Sigma Delta Chi, and inviting 
them to petition. 

Just what does Sigma Delta Chi re- 
quire of a petitioning group? At 
present we are glad to go into any 
college of recognized standards of in- 
struction, in which are enrolled 
enough upperclassmen of superior 
ability, all of whom intend to enter 
journalism, to support a chapter. Ex- 
perience indicates that there must be 
at least 25 of these, to adequately 
maintain a chapter of a dozen or 
more. Usually we insist that the 
courses in journalism be fairly com- 
plete, but in a few cases we have dis- 
regarded this requirement with good 
results. The University of Toronto, 
for instance, had no courses in jour- 
nalism, yet with its five thousand 
students, its generally high standards 
of instruction, its creditable student 
publications, and its substantial quota 
of students entering journalism, it 
seemed undeniably fertile soil for 
Sigma Delta Chi. In the Fall of 
1923 we went into Toronto. Today 
Toronto has one of the strongest chap- 
ters in the whole fraternity; Sigma 
Delta Chi men there are working 
earnestly for the betterment of cam- 
pus publications; they have organized 
lecture courses in journalism, and 
have induced the university to add 
journalism to its curriculum... 
Every university is, of course, not a 
Toronto, and for that reason the na- 
tional officers reject six proposals 
from petitioners to every one they al- 
low to go to a general vote. 

The officers of Sigma Delta Chi re- 
alize that campuses are infested with 
societies and fraternities of various 
kinds; that these have become pestif- 
erously numerous. So we are de- 
manding that Sigma Delta Chi chap- 
ters remain strictly professional, and 
that they actually do things. The 
professional requirement I have al- 
ready touched upon. By doing things, 
we do not mean the flaunting of the 
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chapter before campuses at large, nor 
do we mean the giving of social func- 
tions or of anything else not strictly 
professional. Moreover, we realize 
that what is practicable for lowa 
State, for instance, might not be the 
thing at all for California. But we 
do believe that every chapter can hold 
periodic meetings, at which by en- 
listing cooperation of faculty mem- 
bers, and of outside speakers, a worth- 
while journalistic program can be en- 
joyed. We believe that chapters can 
be of great use to campus journalism, 
and occasionally to outside journalism 
too. One chapter serves its state 
press by sponsoring a ‘‘community 
service’’ contest among rural news- 
papers. Many chapters conduct state 
high school press associations. The 
right kind of Sigma Delta Chi grid- 
iron banquet can’t help but be of 
good to the state press and to the re- 
lations of a college with the public— 
many chapters are conducting such 
banquets. 

The national officers try to keep 
chapters reminded of their opportun- 
ities for service through letters, 
chiefly from the national secretary, 
and through the fraternity magazine, 
The Quill, which will be mentioned a 
little later. Each year, at the nation- 
al convention, each chapter is asked 
to report on its activities, and the 
chapters making the best showing are 
suitably recognized. In grading the 
various reports, national officers 
strive to take all circumstances into 
account. A chapter that can show a 
succession of definitely professional 
meetings will get a better grading 
than a chapter whose activities are 
more strenuous and not so profes- 
sional. (Any journalism teacher who 
would like a copy of the grading sys- 
tem used by national officers in the 
chapter efficiency contest can obtain 
it from National Secretary Donald 
H. Clark, 408 Olive St., St. Louis. ) 

While national officers have no de- 


sire to meddle in the private business 
of chapters they have at the request 
of undergraduate members installed 
a uniform accounting plan which, jf 
followed by the chapter treasurer, 
greatly simplifies the keeping of chap. 
ter accounts and makes them audit. 
able almost at a glance. The national 
officers also ask a semi-annual state. 
ment of condition from each chapter, 

Two serious problems facing the 
national fraternity interlock. They 
are the problem of a better Quill, and 
the problem of relieving the burden 
on the national secretary's office, 
Both involve finances. Up to the Fall 
of last year, each initiate was required 
to pay into the national treasury, 
through local chapter officers, $12.63, 
of which $5 went to cover expenses of 
administering the affairs of the fra- 
ternity, $5 paid for a five-year sub- 
seription to The Quill, and the bal- 
ance brought back a pin. The $5 fee 
for the national office still stands. It is 
enough to pay for running expenses 
of the fraternity, and the national 
organization’s share of the annual 
convention cost, through rigid econ- 
omy, curtailing of executive council 
meeting, and various other cuttings 
of corners. Sigma Delta Chi pays no 
salaries, except one of $100 an issue 
to the editor of The Quill. 

The remaining $5 of the old fee was 
not sufficient to maintain The (Quill, 
Four hundred new members each 
year paid $2,000 to The Quill, which 
barely financed its six issues. The re 
sult was that at the end of a given 
year, The Qwill’s income was virtu- 
elly exhausted, yet that year’s quota 
of 400 had a four-year subscription 
still due them! Again, the kind of 
Quill that was being produced was 
highly unsatisfactory, yet without 
money it could not be greatly im- 
proved. 

The result was the life subscription 
plan, under which, beginning last 
fall, a member pays an additional 
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$15 at the time of initiation and re- 
ceives in return a life subseription to 
The Quill. As soon as the interest 
from the Quill Endowment Fund, 
formed from these life subscriptions, 
equals the amount now being expend- 
ed on The.Quill, this interest will be 
turned over to The Quill. Meanwhile, 
The Quill is building up a high grade 
paid cireulation which will enable it 
to seek advertising on a business basis. 

The life subseription plan has had 
its opponents, and these usually over- 
look a weighty argument in favor of 
it. Actually, The Quill is the fra- 
ternity’s only avenue of approach to 
alumni, and without the life subserip- 
tion plan, therefore, the fraternity 
loses touch with its graduates. 

‘‘Why not let members pay in their 
usual $12.63,’’ ask some, ‘‘and take 
their notes for the balance of $15.’’ 
The answer is that other organizations 
similar to Sigma Delta Chi have 
found it impossible to collect such 
notes. 


“Tf The Quill is 


made good 
enough,’’ say others, ‘‘alumni will be 
eager to subscribe to it, and you 


won't 
plan.”’ 

Our answer has been to point out 
that the practical experience of just 
about every magazine in the world 
has been to the contrary. No one 
denies, for instance, that the Satur- 
day Evening Post gives the people 
who enjoy it many times their nickle’s 
worth. Yet the Post expends on its 
circulation department alone—l 
haven’t accurate fiures on this—more 
than the subscription price to the 
magazine. The Post can afford it, but 
The Quill, necessarily depending very 
little on advertising, can’t. If The 
Quill must pay out 75 per cent of its 
subseription revenue for promoting 
subseriptions—and practical maga- 
zine men say it must—then it can’t 
afford to go after subscriptions, for 
it needs 100 cents of every dollar ob- 


need any life subscription 


tainable in this way. There are of 
course many more angles to the sub- 
ject, and these have been thrashed 
out at the two conventions at which 
delegates have affirmed the life sub- 
scription plan. Without it, The 
Quill can never be a useful magazine. 

The problem in the secretary’s of- 
fice, in a word, is that the job has far 
outgrown a man’s leisure time. Even 
with an allowance for clerical help, 
the high type of executive which the 
job demands isn’t going to have the 
leisure to do the things the fraternity 
needs. The remedy, as I see it, is for 
the fraternity to hire a recent journ- 
alism graduate, to whom $40 a week 
would be an adequate salary, on a 
full-time basis to work under the su- 
pervision of the national secretary. 
This would make available to the fra- 
ternity the experience and wisdom of 
an older man, at the salary of a 
younger man. 

There’s a large fly in the ointment, 
however—the fraternity cannot fin- 
ance such an assistant. ‘'t becomes 
necessary to get more money than is 
now being spent—at least $1,500 
more. Where? Not from active chap- 
ters, surely, for they are paying ali 
they can afford to. Not from alumni, 
for the income from alumni dues 
ought to be expended in promoting 
a vigorous alumni program. And it 
isn’t likely that the fraternity will re- 
ceive many gifts until some of the 
members who love it are farther 
along in the world than they are now. 

It is this officer’s belief that the 
new Personnel Bureau, which started 
last August to find jobs for members, 
will eventually supply the money. 
Let me say here, most emphatically, 
that the primary object of the Bu- 
reau is to place members of Sigma 
Delta Chi in good jobs, and not to 
make money. The fee, ten per cent 
of the first three months’ salary, is 
about one-third of what a commercial 
agency charges for the same service. 
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Yet, by operating the bureau without 
a salary, and with no overhead for 
rent, ete., it is quite conceivable that 
the bureau will yield enough to 
finance the needed assistant to the 
national secretary. Fifty men, plac- 
ed at a salary of $30 a week, would 
pay the Bureau’s expenses for a year 
and yield in addition the $1,500 
needed, assuming, of course that the 
Bureau will continue to be officered 
on a volunteer basis. I have every 
hope that within a year it will be 
possible to hire this secretary’s as- 
sistant, and that national headquar- 
ters’ efficiency will jump as a result. 

I’ve overrun the space allotted to 
me, and still I haven’t told, as Mr. 
Murphy asked me to, about the per- 
sonnel of the national officers. So 
I'll pass that over with the statement 
that our executive council is drawn 
from all corners of journalism. Our 


new Quill editor, Mr. Mark Haas, js 
richly qualified by his experience jn 
advertising, magazine and daily news. 
paper work to make The Quill what 
we want it. 

Just what the Sigma Delta Chi of 
the future will be nobody knows. Our 
job, right now, is to lay the founda- 
tion firm enough for older and wiser 
men to stand on. We officers of to- 
day believe we are working along the 
right lines. We see a strong fratern- 
ity ahead, a fraternity standing for 
usefulness, scholarship and the pro- 
fessional attitude in college, and later 
making itself felt in the field of jour- 
nalism. Certainly an organization of 
executives—and executives most mem- 
bers of Sigma Delta Chi are bound 
to be—has the chance to be of tre- 
mendous service to its profession. 


We are confident that Sigma Delta 
Chi will not neglect its opportunity. 


Book Marks 


The Nation for June 17 contains an 
interesting article by B. 8S. Griffin 
on The Public Man and the News- 
papers. The issue of September 30 
contains a review of Flint’s ‘‘Con- 
science of the Newspaper.”’ 


Harry T. Baker, who has charge of 
the work in journalism in Goucher 
College, contributes a discussion en- 
titled English and the Ph. D. to the 
March Educational Review. 


Education for industrial journal- 
ism is treated by Nelson Antrim 
Crawford in the Decennial Report of 
the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion on Education in Land-Grant 
Colleges. The report contains a dis- 
eussion by a specialist, selected by 
the bureau, of each major subject of- 
fered in these institutions. The cur- 


rent report, which covers the past ten 
years, is the first one in which journ- 
alism has been discussed. 


Teachers of journalism will be in- 
terested in the point of view of Irwin 
Edman, the sociologist, in an article, 
Richard Kane Reads the News, in 
The Century for June. 


Thomas Francis Carter, professor 
of Chinese in Columbia University, 
makes a significant contribution to 
the history of printing in The Inven- 
tion of Printing in China and Its 
Spread Westward (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press; $7.50). A great num- 
ber of interesting and important 
data, previously unavailable in any 
occidental language, is presented 
with vividness and charm. 
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The Newspaper and the Government 
An Address to the Illinois Press Association, October 2, 1925 


By OswaLp GARRISON VILLARD 


INE is an old plea tonight—for 
greater independence of the 
press. It has in my lifetime freed it- 
self from more than one thralldom of 
which the most notable has been its 
breaking in large degree the fetters 
of blind party polities. The battle for 
freedom from partisan political servi- 
tude has been so nearly won that 
even the New York Tribune has 
been known to bolt acts of the Re- 
publican Party without thereby un- 
dermining the foundation of Ameri- 
can journalism or American polities. 
But while we have progressed greatly 
in this direction, there has grown up 
of late years a new bondage—to gov- 
ernment and government propaganda 
which is one of the contributory 
causes to that public loss of faith in 
daily and weekly journalism which 
the most candid of us must admit. 
That this altered attitude to our gov- 
ernment is shared by sections of the 
public does not alter the gravity of 
the change or minimize it, for it is ex- 
actly the reverse of the attitude of the 
founders of this country toward the 
men they placed in office, and of the 
policy they wished succeeding gener- 
ations to follow. 

It is surely beyond question that it 
was the ideal of Cincinnatus which 
the American colonists had in mind 
when they formed this Republic, the 
ideal of the patriot like Israel Put- 
nam leaving his plough in the fur- 
row to answer the call of his country 
for military service or for a term or 
two in public office and then return- 
ing to the plough. Washington held 
to this ideal when he most nobly re- 
tired to Mount Vernon and withdrew 
himself from all active participation 


11 


in politics at the expiration of his 
second term. We are told by modern 
historians that the story of Thomas 
Jefferson riding alone and unattend- 
ed to Washington for his inaugura- 
tion and tying his horse to an oppor- 
tune hitching post before being sworn 
in is one of the fables of history. That 
is regrettable, indeed, for no similar 
anecdote was more in keeping with the 
tradition of the founders. Certainly 
none of their traditions were loftier 
than their belief that a high govern- 
ment official was merely a citizen tem- 
porarily in office without gaining any 
special authority or undue power 
thereby. When he returned to civil 
life he was meant to take his place in 
the ranks of his fellow citizens as a 
private soldier. 

Nor did these great men of the first 
generation of the Republic dislike or 
oppose political eriticism. They had 
their full share of it. Washington’s 
superlative achievements did not pre- 
serve him from torrents of bitter 
abuse which we of today find it im- 
possible to understand. Yet it did 
not embitter him; nor can I recall 
that he complained overly much, any 
more than did Lincoln. As for Jef- 
ferson he throve upon criticism and 
party strife. 

We have changed much of this and 
have begun to hedge the President 
about with something that almost ap- 
proaches divinity. It is peculiarly the 
pleasure of many of our military pa- 
triotie societies to exalt the dig- 
nity of high office just as various or- 
ganizations are building up a worship 
of the Constitution of the United 
States as if that document, written 
for a struggling little nation of thir- 
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teen small states, must forever fit all 
the needs of a mighty nation of one 
hundred and fifteen millions of people 
face to face with all the terrible and 
the terribly unsolved problems of mo- 
dern capitalism. So it has become a 
cult not only to denounce anyone who 
would change the Constitution, but 
every student of our form of govern- 
ment who dares to point out that our 
administrative and legislative ma- 
chinery in Washington needs over- 
hauling, and this goes hand in hand 
with the growing assumption that the 
servants of the puble whom we tem- 
porarily send to Washington to do 
our bidding are also beyond criticism. 

No less a person than Senator But- 
ler of Massachusetts, Chairman of the 
Republican National Committee and 
an intimate friend of the present 
President of the United States, has 
recently delivered himself on a public 
occasion of the following sentiment : 

We must not, he said, omit to 
demand respect for our institu- 
tions and our government. Our 
government and our flag must 
not be defied by foes or sneered 
at by those who live among us, 
whether they sneer from the 
heights of the intellectual cynic 
or scoff from the depths of the 
radical disturber. Along these 
lines is treason; and treason to 
the government and the flag will 
not be tolerated. 

There you have in a nutshell the 
logical carrying out of this doctrine 
that would have seemed utterly in- 
comprehensible and unworthy and 
unrepublican to men like Washing- 
ton, the Adamses and _ Jefferson 
and the rest. Plainly, Senator But- 
ler besides being ignorant of Amer- 
ican history, is totally lacking in a 
sense of humor else he could not have 
uttered such nonsense at a meeting 
to commemorate the battle of Bunker 
Hill. Where should we have been if 
our Massachusetts’ forbears had al- 


ways respected the institutions and 
the government they lived under? 
More than that, had Senator Butler 
any knowledge of his predecessors jn 
the office he holds he could never have 
said anything of the kind. I need 
only recall to your minds two names, 
those of Charles Sumner and George 
Frisbie Hoar, whose position in our 
history is not to be challenged. [f 
men like Charles Sumner had not bit. 
terly criticized our government and 
its institutions the curse of slavery 
would have rested upon us for de 
cades longer than it did. It is the 
brightest page in the long career of 
Senator Hoar that he opposed the 
wanton aggression of this country in 
taking the Philippines in 1898, and 
that he refused to seal his patriotic 
lips while the bloody conquest of the 
Filipinos, who had never injured the 
United States in any way, was going 
on. But those were men and Sena- 
tors, and not cotton mill owners tem- 
porarily in polities. 

Let us hope that no one will be so 
unkind as to show to Senator Butler 
the utterance of a _ distinguished 
American who once declared that 
‘there ought to be a rebellion every 
twenty years in the United States.’ 
Said this man: ‘‘What country can 
preserve its liberty if its rulers are 
not warned from time to time that 
this people preserve the spirit of re- 
sistance? Let them take arms . 
what signify a few lives lost in a cen- 
tury or two?’’ Again he said ‘‘I hold 
it that a little rebellion now and then 
is a good thing.’’ Standing in the 
city of Washington in the face of a 
solemn gathering this same man de- 
clared: ‘‘If there be any among us 
who would wish to dissolve this union 
or to change its republican form let 
them stand undisturbed as monu- 
ments of the safety with which error 
of opinion may be tolerated where 
reason is left free to combat.’’ Who 
was this man? Some immigrant dis- 
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satisfied with our institutions? Some 
nalf-baked radical? Some bolshevik 
of former times? Some misguided 
Socialist or I. W. W.? No, indeed, 
that man was one Thomas Jefferson, 
author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, twice President of the 
United States, the greatest political 
thinker and philosopher that America 
has ever produced. Which is the true 
American? Jefferson or Butler? 


Now, unfortunately, a large section 
of our press today not only shares 
this eult that office holders are to be 
bevond criticism, but even approves 
of the putting into prison in the 
United States of men whose sole of- 
fense is that they believe in Commun- 
ism or other doctrines that to most of 
us seem entirely visionary and mis- 
taken. More than that, a considerable 


section of the press seems to be abdi- 
eating that critical weighing of pub- 


lie utterances and the acts of our 
government which is absolutely neces- 
sary for the sanitation of our public 
life and for our political, social, and 
economie progress. During the in- 
vestigation of the oil seandal I actu- 
ally met newspaper men who depre- 
cated the uncovering of the betrayal 
of the government at Washington and 
the revealing of the incredible cor- 
ruption, yes the bribing of a Cabinet 
officer, on the ground that we must 
under no circumstances criticize pub- 
lic officials lest it weaken the govern- 
ment with the people—as if it were 
not clear that any governmental 
structure will perish just like a for- 
est giant if the process of corruption, 
of rotting underneath the bark, is not 
exposed, the dead wood cut out, and 
the cavity soundly filled. Something 
is sadly wrong with a government 
which has to be protected at the ex- 
pense of truth and honesty. It used 
always to be the pride of the press 
that it was its duty and responsibility 
to safeguard government and to pre- 


serve our institutions intact by focus- 
ing upon our officials the pitiless white 
light of publicity. That was exactly 
the thing that the founders of this Re- 
public prayed and fought for, open 
and severe criticism of the govern- 
ment by press and public, and by the 
contending political parties. Thomas 
Jefferson lived through two wars dur- 
ing which the press was freely al- 
lowed to eriticize the government of 
the colonies and of the United States. 
What would he say now to the doe- 
trine that press and public must no 
longer criticize even in peace times? 

Every newspaper man now knows 
not only that we of the profession 
were merely agents of government 
propaganda, much of it lying and 
false, during the World War, but 
that that has not ceased since the war. 
Government propaganda continues to 
be carried on. The departments in 
Washington can not unlearn the les- 
son they learned in 1917-18, and a 
portion of the press still accepts gov- 
ernment handouts without question. 
It invariably presents the government 
point of view on China, Hayti, the 
Philippines, our forestry policy, the 
Allied debts, and all the rest. But 
cannot the government present its of- 
ficial case, you ask? Without cavil, 
yes. It is entitled to its official say, 
officially and publicly stated. But the 
other side should be presented both 
in the news pages and the editorial 
columns, and there rests no more sa- 
cred duty upon the editor than to 
serutinize and evaluate any utter- 
ances emanating from all men in office 
whatever the offices may be. 

Let us take a clearcut case. Let us 
take the case of the frauds being prac- 
ticed upon the reading public during 
the last few years by means of the 
semi-weekly conferences of the Wash- 
ington correspondents with the Pres- 
ident of the United States. You and 
I know what happens at those confer- 
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ences, that in them the President an- 
swers questions, outlines policies, 
propagandizes, and often, as recently, 
in demanding that all criticisms of 
the government cease during the debt 
funding negotiations with France, 
seeks to control public opinion. Now 
if the President were to do this in the 
open, that might be well and good, 
but these utterances are palmed off on 
the public as those of a ‘‘friend of the 
President,’’ ‘‘a spokesman for the 
White House,’’ ‘‘one familiar with 
the views of the President,’’ ete., ete., 
in aceord with the dictum that the 
President must never be quoted. On 
one single day the President has ex- 
pressed himself in this manner on a 
dozen governmental policies without 
its being possible to hold him respon- 
sible for any of his utterances. On 
one occasion you will remember, Mr. 
Coolidge deliberately disavowed a 
statement that he had made the day 
before criticizing the French Ambas- 
sador. The minutes of the original 
statement were there to prove the cor- 
rectness of the original report. Yet 
the press of the country was put in 
the position before the public of hav- 
ing circulated a false and malicious 
statement misrepresenting the White 
House and gravely injuring Ambas- 
sador Jusserand. It is to the credit 
of our profession that two of the 
Washington correspondents, Mr. Ar- 
thur Sinnott of the Newark Evening 
News and Mr. Henry Suydam of the 
Brooklyn Eagle refused to be put in 
that position and preserved their pro- 
fessional integrity by telling the 
whole story in their respective pa- 
pers. I thought, of course, that that 
would finish these conferences; that 
the profession as a whole would de- 
mand that this unhappy custom cease 
in the interest both of the President 
and of the profession. Unfortunate- 
ly, the press did not act and thereby 
failed in its duty to itself, to the gov- 
ernment and the public. It helps to 


continue a fiction which many people 
seem to believe to be necessary to up- 
build the Presidential office which 
does not need upbuilding. Mr. Rob. 
ert Lincoln O’Brien is particularly 
qualified to speak on this subject since 
he was for many years Washington 
correspondent of the Boston Trans. 
eript and New York Evening Post, 
and is now editor of the Boston Her. 
ald. ‘‘Our advice to him’’ [the Pres. 
ident} he says ‘‘would be to cut it out, 
and let his secretaries or the Cabinet 
officers if need be, serve as dispensers 
of information and the interpreters of 
his policies.’ By all means let us 
have government in the open. 

As for the propaganda matter 
with which the Washington corre- 
spondent is assailed which he is con- 
stantly passing on to his home office, 
it is sometimes properly labelled and 
sometimes cleverly camouflaged. Of- 
ten the correspondents are directly 
incited to use matter furnished them 
as if it were their own, and of course 
not always by government officials. 
Take for example the poisoned matter 
given to the press by the Republican 
National Committee during the oil 
scandals of 1924 when the Committee 
was defending the Administration 
and carried on its activities apparent- 
ly with the consent of the Adminis- 
tration. That precious Committee not 
only arranged with the Department 
of Justice for the indictment and un- 
successful trial of Senator Wheeler, 
but asserted among other things that 
he was backed by criminal anarchists 
and ‘‘reds.’’ The judicial character 
of this matter carried by some news- 
papers was indicated by the following 
extract printed by the Editor and 
Publisher in its issue of March 29, 
1924: 

If the innovation of proving honest 
men and public officials guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors by intro- 
ducing testimony of convicts and ex- 


convicts, crooks, forgers, bribe-takers, 
murderers, train robbers and other 
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criminals is to be followed, then 
there is no end in sight of the present 
investigations until all the inmates 
of our penitentiaries have been put 
on the stand. 


The Committee was, of course, 
within its rights in issuing such mat- 
ter, but what aroused the ire of the 
Editor and Publisher, as it had that 
of some of the Washington corre- 
spondents, was the fact that the 
abusive outpourings were issued with 
the following note to editors: ‘‘ All 
papers may use this service in whole 
or in part, without any credit. Pa- 
pers are at liberty to use ‘Special 
Correspondence From Wash- 
ington Bureau’ or any similar desig- 
nation.’’ There could surely be no 
more direct invitation to commit 
journalistic frauds than that of this 
Committee which is supposed to shape 
the destinies of the ‘‘party of moral 
ideals.’ If this was not a govern- 
mental ageney it was so close to be- 
ing one that the illustration is surely 
worth while. 

To give you further concrete in- 
stances, Col. Mitchell has just testi- 
fied in Washington that the airmen 
have never been able to present their 
case properly to the country because 
of the ‘‘propaganda agencies of the 
War Department.’’ A War Depart- 
ment opposed to Col. Mitchell has 
also just testified that the reports 
that the attackers took the Hawaiian 
Islands in the manoeuvres last sum- 
mer were entitrely erroneous and 
were due solely to the fact that the 
newspaper men were with the fleet 
and were the victims of Navy De- 
partment propaganda. The Consul 
General of Nicaraugua has just 
openly stated on a public occasion 
that the present correspondents of 
the Associated Press in Nicaraugua 
are the High Commissioner and the 
American Collector of Customs, both 
of whom are employees of our State 


Department and entirely subservient 
to the foreign bankers to whom Nica- 
raugua owes money. No news favor- 
able to the Nicarauguans or unfavor- 
able to the American occupation 
reaches the papers in the United 
States, he asserted. This is partly 
confirmed by the Associated Press. 


Against this sort of thing, against 
every effort however insidious, to 
make the press the mouthpiece of the 
government instead of merely an ac- 
curate reporter and unsparing critic 
we of the profession must set our- 
selves come what may. We owe it to 
the founders of the country, to our 
Americanism, but we also owe it to 
ourselves. Let us not be deceived by 
the present lull in political contro- 
versy, our present fairly prosperous 
state. No nation which carries the 
burdens of modern capitalism but 
has grave economic problems looming 
before it. We are on uncharted seas; 
there are no historical precedents to 
guide us. Beyond any question eco- 
nomic issues will present themselves 
to us before long which will tax the 
ablest of us to solve. For and by 
them government must be readjusted, 
new policies undertaken, constitu- 
tions, if need be, revised. What the 
situation will call for then, as it does 
today, is an openmindedness of the 
press and a truthful reporting and 
study of governmental acts such as is 
only possible if the press becomes not 
the tool of government, but its de- 
tached, able censor, and wherever 
necessary its critic. There is noth- 
ing sacrosanct about public office or 
the men in it. They should bulk large 
and be viewed with respect only as 
long as they serve the people faith- 
fully, and nothing whatever should 
be done to place the officeholder on 
any pedestal which removes him from 
the public. 


Into our hands, fellow journalists, 
is given the most sacred responsibil- 
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ity of preserving what is good in our 
institutions and of keeping them 
pure. To that detached press eriti- 
cism is absolutely essential. It is a 
commonplace that without a_ free 
press the Republic cannot survive. A 
press is not free which is captured by 
the glamour of public office or yields 
to the power of authority, any more 
than it is free if it seeks merely to 
serve biz business or the interest of a 
single class. Propagandize it may 
and, if it has principles and a con- 
science, it must. But the source of 
the propaganda and the propaganda 
itself must be clearly marked and la- 
belled. To abdicate as a critic of our 
institutions would be faithlessness 
to the commonwealth and to our glor- 
ious American heritage and not to 
serve the Republic as Senator Butler 
so mistakenly thinks. 

May I offer as a final sentiment the 


following words of a noble American 
editor, the third Samuel Bowles of 
the Springfield Republican, whose 
attitude toward his country and its 
institutions seems to me to afford the 
best possible example to us all: 


The journalist has one client, one 
patient, one flock, that is to say the 
whole community, and nothing should 
stand in the way of his single-minded 
and devoted service of that one com- 
mon interest. He should beware of 
all entangling alliances — political, 
social, commercial—which may limit 
or embarrass such service. His own 
office, if properly administered, is 
more important and powerful than 
any that his fellow citizens are likely 
to confer upon him. 


This is exactly what every journ- 
alist should keep clearly before him if 
he wishes to serve best himself, his 
paper, his government, and his gener- 
ation. 


The Newspaper Headline 


By HELEN OgpEN ManHIN 


HE seeker after data of perman- 
ant significance in newspaper 
files needs unlimited faith and more 
patience than ought to be expected in 
one human being; but he sometimes 
gets his reward, one which, even 
though seemingly small in relation to 
the effort required to attain it, has 
value in laying foundations for other 
and better work by other searchers. 
An investigation begun almost at 
random, groping after some principle 
which might have guided the growth 
of editing, brought to light one phe- 
nomenon standing out distinctly 
through the more than two hundred 
years of the newspaper in America; 
that is, a clearly defined law in obedi- 
ence to which the headline, itself a 


new thing among forms of expression, 
came into being and acquired all mod- 
ifications which have affected it, and 
underwent its various stages of pro- 
gress toward its present indisputable 
power in molding public attitude and 
public action in America, which is 
parallelled in no other country. News 
of one nature, and one only, has pro- 
duced it; and that is news which re- 
lates to or deals with the destruction 
of human life in numbers, whether in 
wars or in great disasters of other 
sorts, such as fires, train wrecks and 
shipwrecks, and storms. 

A sufficiently thorough study was 
made to demonstrate this, I think. 
The entire period of 1690 to 1920 
was covered, wherever possible in con- 
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tinuous files of two or three papers. 
Very early it began to look as if a 
certain thing were happening; before 
long it was quite obvious; and after 
that it was a matter of following a 
line which never deviated, although it 
required constant checking up and 
was sometimes rough traveling. 

To record in detail in so brief a re- 
port as this must be, the long line of 
development would be impossible ; 
but perhaps the results can be sum- 
marized somewhat convineingly. The 
first headline that I could discover 
was written for war news. It oc- 
curred in the Boston Evening Post, 
for October 18, 1762, and read ‘‘St. 
John’s retaken.’’ It related to a 
British victory in the long-continued 
French and Indian wars. From that 


day to this all changes in type, gram- 
matical and logical construction, and 
relation to content, until the setting 
in of a new movement inaugurated 


just before the Spanish American 
war have taken place in the handling 
of news of this kind. It may be in- 
teresting to note that in every Amer- 
ican war there have been headlines, 
one or a few, identical in wording 
with this one, only substituting the 
name of the point lost or won. 

It would be useless to attempt to 
cite here enough instances to be of 
value in demonstrating the working 
of the principle of growth. It is 
shown over long periods of stress, 
with changes for the most part grad- 
ually taking place, and longer or 
shorter periods of apathy in which 
there is no transformation or even 
temporary reversion to earlier form. 
This is particularly true in after-war 
periods, when, with the easily recog- 
nized danger to democratic forms of 
government to which Mr. Payne calls 
attention,* there is almost invariably 
a season of returning to the older 


*Payne’s History of Journalism in the 
United States. 


forms of news writing. 

The thing that seems to me most 
significant in connection with the 
growth of the headline fact is the ele- 
ment of spontaneity; the editor does 
not seem ever to have been doing the 
thing out of deliberate design. This 
is easily understood when the pres- 
sure under which he works at least 
in modern times, and the haste with 
which all of his work must be done, 
are remembered ; and I found it borne 
out by the testimony of various men 
who had been in charge of large daily 
papers in times of particular stress, 
especially in the Civil War. They 
have told me that they were not con- 
scious at the end of the war that they 
were doing anything that was not in 
their practice at the beginning, al- 
though the faces of their papers had 
undergone marked transformation. 

At one time there was distinctly in- 
troduced, however, notably by the 
Pulitzer and the Hearst press, the el- 
ement of conscious manipulation. 
This was the time immediately pre- 
ceeding and including the Spanish- 
American war. Then, there is un- 
mistakable evidence that the page 
was deliberated formulated to influ- 
ence public attitude and govern- 
mental action; in other words the 
headline in particular became the ve- 
hicle of conscious intent rather than 
of free reaction. And at just that 
moment it became a menace that it 
had never been before. It seems re- 
ally to have brought on the war. 
President McKinley was hesitant ; not 
convinced that the United States had 
any technical justification for declar- 
ing war, he waited for proof of such 
justification. Not so the press. It set 
about to drive the public to drive the 
government to declare war ; and it did 
this not through logic but through 
visual appeal to the emotions. Head- 
lines were many inches, sometimes 
half the depth of the page, in height ; 
they constantly played up the word 
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‘*WAR!”’ standing alone and in var- 
ious juxtapositions, and the whole 
front page was practically one of 
headlines, literally resembling a cir- 
cus poster, and exercising exactly the 
same hypnotic influence on the un- 
thinking, while assuming to be spokes- 
man for all. When statement oc- 
curred it was in the nature of a gibe 
at the president for his deliberation, 
which was played up as either cow- 
ardice or pro-Spanish sympathy, or of 
declaration that the whole country 
was demanding war, which was in no 
wise true. But the effect was potent ; 
first the public, then Congress, and 
finally the President, was herded into 
the desired field, and whether Amer- 
ica was or was not ethically justified 
in declaring war—lI believe it will now 
be agreed that the end was better 
than would have come to pass without 
it—we went to war with Spain not 
because we had discoverable cause in 
accordance with international law but 
because two newspapers, for what 
reasons they knew best, willed war. 
The mark of that feature in editing 
—the deliberate use of visual appeal 
in the headline for the inducing of 
public emotion and public action— 
has never been eradicated, and is up- 
on the press of the land today. Ev- 
ery paper in the country has felt its 
influence, and nearly all have in some 
measure yielded perforce to it; some, 
to be sure, in much greater measure 
than others. In my opinion it is un- 
qualifiedly harmful, as a thoughtful 
study of circumstances, points at is- 
sue, and results will in every case 
demonstrate, even if the principle 
may not at once be admitted. The 
best examples, I think, are to be 
found in connection with lynching. 
In every instance of race riot that I 
have studied, north or south, mob ac- 
tion, instead of being in any way or 
degree averted or modified by the 
press, in some papers—I do not say 


in all, but in papers of a certain at. 
titude toward their responsibility— 
has been only aggravated, and in 
some instances criminal action has 
been incited by treating the matter 
as an interesting affair merely, or by 
actually suggesting action or giving 
assurance of immunity from the law 
under the guise of news. 

The headline has great constructive 
possibilities, which are recognized by 
many editors and practised by a few 
newspapers. It has also great possi- 
bilities of beauty, which have been 
demonstrated in times of great disas- 
ters, as in the headlines of the Chicago 
Tribune at the times of the Galveston 
storm of 1900 and the burning of the 
Iroquois theatre in 1903, and the com- 
pound headings of the New York 
Times at the sinking of the Titantic 
in 1912 and in the World War. Aside 
from its dramatic potentialities its 
usefulness lies in calming the reader 
rather than exciting him, in giving 
him a resume of the news of the day 
that is entirely accurate and unbiased 
on which to formulate the opinions 
that are the basis of his citizenship. I 
have been interested in discovering 
that several newspaper men of exper- 
ience hold the opinion that some day 
the headline will oceupy all of the 
front page, serving as a bulletin of 
the news that may be found inside. 
But they all agree that before that 
can happen it must eliminate the ele- 
ment of comment. My own conclu- 
sion is that it has always been the 
spontaneous expression of a growing 
democracy, by which it has been cre- 
ated in response to a need, but that, 
its period of spontaneity being now 
past, and its possibilities as a con- 
scious instrument having been rather 
destructively demonstrated, the time 
of its conscious manipulation for a 
constructive end must soon set in if 
it is to live. 
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A Problem Convention 


December Meeting to Treat Questions Now Confronting All Journalism Teachers 


By NELson ANTRIM CRAWFORD 


President, American Association of Teachers of Journalism 


Instruction in journalism has won 
a definite place for itself in American 
eolleges and universities. Scarcely 
more than twenty years old, it has 
achieved a recognition hardly at- 
tained by any other subject in so 
short a time. Originally attacked by 
teachers in other fields as unscholarly, 
and by practicing newspaper men as 
unpractical, it has today the cordial 
recognition and support of the most 
progressive elements in both teaching 
and journalistic professions. The fav- 
orable comment made by newspaper 
and magazine writers and by educat- 
ors upon the Principles and Stand- 


ards of Edueation for Journalism 
adopted by the American Association 
of Teachers of Journalism and the 
Association of American Schools and 


Departments of Journalism shows 
clearly that the tide of enlightened 
sentiment is now moving with rather 
than against instruction in journal- 
ism. 

This does not mean, however, that 
now is the time for complacency. He 
who is complacent is lost. The change 
in public opinion simply gives us an 
opportunity to go forward to new 
achievements in education for jour- 
nalism. We now have a chance to 
work under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. To do this it is neces- 
sary for us to formulate our plans 
together. 

It is this situation which makes the 
coming convention in New York City, 
December 28 to 31, of significance to 
every teacher of journalism. The 
two organizations, the Association of 


Teachers of Journalism and the Asso- 
ciation of Schools and Department of 
Journalism, will meet and formulate 
plans for a significant future. 

New York, where the convention 
will be heid for the first time in more 
than ten years, affords unusual oppor- 
tunities. The convention will have 
the privilege of hearing not only the 
best talent in the teaching of jour- 
nalism, but outstanding editors and 
writers. The publishing industry cen- 
ters in New York, and some of its 
best representatives will address the 
convention. The associations in turn 
have something to give to the eastern 
public. 

Apart from the location of the con- 
vention, however, we have at this 
time numerous important problems 
for discussion. 

For one thing, now that our ideals 
of teaching have been more or less 
crystallized in the principles and 
standards adopted, what progress is 
being made in actually attaining 
them? What difficulties are being en- 
countered? What practical steps are 
being taken, and what more can be 
taken, to keep men and women defi- 
cient in capacity, training, or charac- 
ter from entering the profession of 
journalism from our institutions? 

The problem of research is also to 
be considered. Research goes along 
with sound instruction in any sub- 
ject. Journalism has a chance to profit 
by the achievements and also by the 
errors made in other subjects. The 
Committee on Research will have an 
interesting and illuminating report. 
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Some specimens of actual research 
conducted in the schools will also be 
presented. 

Furthermore, a special committee 
is engaged in a piece of useful re- 
search for the Association of Teachers 
of Journalism. The investigation con- 
cerns the salaries paid in various po- 
sitions in journalism in the several 
parts of the country. At least a pre- 
liminary report will be presented at 
the convention. 

Closely associated with research are 
the contributions being made from 
within and without journalism facul- 
ties to the literature of the profession. 
Some critical estimate will be at- 
tempted of the current year’s pro- 
duction of books and articles on jour- 
nalism. Consideration will also be 
given to the needs of the profession of 
journalism in making itself more arti- 
culate as a profession to the general 
public. Here, unquestionably, teach- 
ers of journalism should take a con- 
spicuous place. 

Another important problem now 
confronting teachers of journalism is 
found in what may loosely be called 
extension activities. These take the 
form ordinarily of service to the press 
or to high schools. What types of ex- 
tension service are legitimate and use- 
ful, and what are not? 

We should make a beginning toward 
erystallizing our views and standards 
in research and extension activities, 
as we have succeeded in doing in our 
teaching work. 

There are numerous other practical. 
significant questions which confront 
us and which we want to try, at least, 
to begin answering at the convention. 
Among them are the following: 

What training should be given for 
other than newspaper work—for in- 
stance, for magazine and book writ- 
ing? Theta Sigma Phi, women’s 
journalistic society, has specifically 
asked that greater attention be de- 
voted to this subject in journalism in 


struction, because of the large num. 
ber of women graduates who enter 
other fields than newspaper work. 
This is an important subject, which 
offers perhaps as large an opportunity 
for progress as does instruction in the 
newspaper. 

What policies, methods, and habit; 
of mind determine success in admin. 
istering a journalism department? 
Business organizations have found 
great waste in their administrative 
and executive processes. Is it not 
wise for us to take stock of our own 
practices? 

What new and useful teaching 
methods have been devised? Some of 
the most fruitful contributions to past 
programs have dealt with this subject. 
Teachers of journalism are constantly 
making new discoveries of education- 
al value, and this year we shall have 
a continuation of the profitable dis- 
cussions that this subject has always 
provoked. 

How may students best be given 
the necessary background in the na- 
tural sciences, the social sciences, and 
the arts? The hopeless ignorance of 
most students regarding these sub- 
jects is a commonplace among all 
teachers of journalism, indeed among 
teachers of every subject. Yet it is 
essential that a competent journalist 
have a background in these three 
fields, if in no others. How are we 
going to give it? 

How may students best get the pro- 
fessional spirit in journalism? In this 
connection the report of the commit- 
tees appointed to study the relations 
of the student journalistic societies to 
instruction in the subject will be of 
interest and significance. 

The foregoing are only a few of the 
problems that immediately confront 
us as teachers of journalism—prob- 
lems that we shall solve best by co- 
operation. It would be idle folly to 
predict that the coming convention 
will solve these problems. Nobody 
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expects anything of the sort. The 
united counsel of the men and women 
engaged in teaching journalism will 
mean, however, definite progress to- 
ward a solution of the problems. 

This is to be a problem convention 
—a convention which, so far as pos- 
sible, will deal exclusively with prob- 
lems that are actually confronting 
teachers of journalism. No teacher 
of journalism who is interested in the 


solution of the problems of his pro- 
fession can afford to miss the eonven- 
tion. If he fails to attend it, he will 
not only miss the valuable suggestions 
that will be given out and that he can 
apply to his own work, but he will 
also miss the opportunity to contri- 
bute his ability and thought to mak- 
ing the teaching of journalism more 
genuinely effective. 


Columbia Awaits Convention 


By CHARLES PHILLIPS COOPER 


President of the Association of American Schools and Departments of Journalism 


Columbia University in the City of 
New York will weleome most heartily 
the teachers of journalism at the con- 
ventions of the Association of Teach- 
ers and the Association of Schools 
and Departments to be held at the 
end of the holiday season. Director 
John W. Cunliffe and the members 
of the faculty of the School of Jour- 
nalism of Columbia University join 
me in urging teachers to attend these 
gatherings. 

It is too early at this writing (Sep- 
tember 10) to announce definitely the 
program for the convention of the 
Schools and Departments. Some en- 
gagements have been made but others 
must wait. President Nelson A. 
Crawford of the Association of Teach- 
ers, and the writer have been in cor- 
respondence over various features of 
the programmes and a little later will 
send out some definite information. 

It is hoped that prominent journal- 
ists of New York will aid us in our 
discussions. Already Doctor Arthur 
M. Howe, editor of the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle, successor in that capaci- 
ty of the famous Doctor McKelway, 
has engaged to make an address. 

The cooperation of working jour- 
nalists is greatly to be desired and 
seems to be assured. 

Among the practical journalists of 
New York are many former students 


of teachers in our various institu- 
tions. These will unite with the 
teaching foree of Columbia University 
in an effort to make the stay of the 
delegates to the conventions interest- 
ing and profitable. 


I have the honor of knowing many 
teachers personally. To them I will 
say that I anticipate their coming 


with pleasure. I hope that we shall 
have a chance to indulge in some shop 
talk (otherwise social activities) while 
we are resting from convention labors. 


It has been some years since Colum- 
bia University had the honor of enter- 
taining these conventions. In the in- 
tervening time many of the members 
have formed warm personal friend- 
ships. They here learned that these 
gatherings were worth while in more 
than one way—in getting new ideas, 
in establishing contacts, in broaden- 
ing our horizons. To those who have 
been regular attendants it is unneces- 
sary to write. To those teachers who 
have not been active in the work I 
appeal. I have no desire to trespass 
on the territory of the esteemed presi- 
dent of the Association of Teachers 
but writing now as a member of the 
New York City committee of enter- 
tainment I urge these teachers to 
come to Columbia and participate in 
the work. 
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What of the High School Class? 
By Grant M. Hype 


News Writing. By Leo A. Borah, 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon. 

It is becoming a bit hard to find 
anything new to put into a book on 
news writing. Since the first full- 
fledged textbook on newspaper re- 
porting appeared in 1911 (omitting 
the early ‘‘handbooks’’), at least ten 
books have explored all the ‘‘don’ts’’ 
and ‘‘do’s’’ and a little further. A 
teacher therefore reads Mr. Leo A. 
Borah’s News Writing wondering 
what new material he could possibly 
have. 

Inside, on the title page, one finds 
that it is ‘‘For High Schools.’’ That 
field promises more interest since it 
has been exploited by only three or 
four pioneer books of recent vintage 
and uncertain step. Mr. Borah, be- 
cause of his high school experience in 
Minneapolis before he joined the staff 
of the University of Washington, 
should have something worth-while to 
contribute. 

The book is divided into two parts 
—‘‘The News Story’’ and ‘‘The High 
School Paper.’’ I must similarly 
divide my review for, whereas I find 
much to commend in Part II, I am 
greatly disappointed in Part I. 

I am disappointed because Part I 
does not give what I think the high 
school teacher has a right to expect in 
such a book at this time. Most of the 
hundreds of high school teachers with 
whom I have worked are convinced 
that journalism in high school should 
not be vocational in aim or content. 
They realize that they will injure the 
newspaper profession as well as their 
students if they allow their work to 
imitate professional training. ‘‘But,’’ 
they ask, ‘‘if we omit the vocational, 


what can we do in its place? How ean 
we keep the fascination of news 
writing from causing our boys to rush 
out to $15-a-week newspaper jobs, in- 
stead of getting a college education?”’ 
The author of such a textbook should 
give them some kind of an answer. 
Furthermore, if journalism is to 
survive in the high school as more 
than a passing fad, it must justify it- 
self educationally. The high school 
curriculum has no room for interest-: 
ing play at newspaper making. The 
high school newspaper, however valu- 
able it may be, is after all an extra- 
eurricular activity. The high school 
journalism class that exists only to 
improve a student newspaper cannot 
justify itself educationally any more 
than can the college journalism class 
that is organized to aid the college 
publicity man. High school jour- 
nalism teachers are asking how to give 
their work educational value, and 
such a textbook should give them aid. 
Mr. Borah’s Part I passes up both 
their problems. Instead, it presents 
in eight brief chapters, 148 pages, a 
hurried, descriptive resumé of the 
material used in college reporting 
classes —a university professional 
course cut down to fit, with a flash of 
a new idea here and there. It begins, 
to be sure, with an argument that the 
work should not be vocational, but 
does not live up to the argument. 
Chapter I, ‘‘Newspaper Ethics,’’ is 
good talk for grown-up newspaper 
men. Chapter II, ‘‘ Requisites for Re- 
porting,’’ tells the young man just 
how to get ready for a job. Chapter 
III, ‘‘News Values,’’ emphasizes city, 
rather than high school, news. Chap- 
ter IV, ‘‘First Steps in News Gather- 
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ing,”’ takes us right to the city hall 
beat and the rest of city reporting. 
The last three chapters of Part I come 
back somewhat to the high school idea 
and give some good suggestions. But 
nowhere do these chapters tell what 
the high school class should aim to do, 
where it is going and how it is to get 
there, what ground it should cover, 
what exercise material it should use; 
in other words, it does not aid the 
teacher in keeping the wayward jour- 
nalism class on the non-vocational 
track. Just how the eight chapters 
might be divided up for a half-year 
course is not explained, and the exer- 
cise material is largely composed of 
drills in word usage. 

In Part Il, however — although 
three of the other books on high school 
journalism have been mainly con- 
cerned with the student newspaper— 
Mr. Borah presents much new ma- 
terial—some six chapters, or 110 
pages of it. His ‘‘Organization of the 
Editorial Staff’’ and his ‘‘ Copy Read- 
ing’’ are good stuff, although the six 
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pages of ‘‘ Business Management’’ are 
inadequate. His ‘‘Types of Stories’’ 
and ‘‘The Editorial Page’’ are full 
of suggestions, and I wish I knew 
where he found the high school paper 
from which he quotes his examples of 
excellent humorous material. Best of 
all, however, is the chapter on ‘‘ Make- 
up,’’ which contains many cuts of 
good pages and a large variety of ar- 
tistic headline schedules. I agree 
heartily mith his warning against 
flamboyant and sensational make-up, 
but I was surprised that he did not 
mention the ridiculous use of the ban- 
ner headline that is seen in many stu- 
dent newspapers on the Pacifie Coast. 

If I were a high school journalism 
teacher, I should like to have Mr. 
Borah’s book for its valuable Part II 
on the technical side of the school 
newspaper. As a university jour- 
nalism teacher, I am sorry that he did 
not lend his aid in helping the high 
school teacher to find something non- 
vocational to do in a elass in news 
writing. 


The Case for Publicity 
By Joun W. 


R. Ivy Lee has paid the Ameri- 

ean Association of Teachers of 
Journalism the compliment of pub- 
lishing the address on Publicity he 
delivered at our annual meeting, to- 
gether with a report of the interesting 
discussion that followed at that time, 
and other addresses on the same sub- 
ject." Mr. Lee has made abundantly 
clear his idea of the position of a 
legitimate publicity agent: he is an 
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expert in public opinion, and stands 
in the same relation to his client and 
to public opinion, as a lawyer does to 
his client and to the law. In this re- 
lation, there can be no doubt that he 
ean be extremely useful to his client 
in advising him what to do and what 
not to do in the way of publicity, and 
he may also be of service to the pub- 
lic in advising an influential client 
what to do in a more general way; 
e. g. to adopt a certain policy which 
will be worth publicity because it is 
obviously to the public advantage; 
but like the lawyer, he feels that his 
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first duty is to his client, and if the 
public interest happens to clash with 
his client’s interest, the publicity 
agent, like the lawyer, may be placed 
in a difficult position. Mr. Lee did 
not specify any rules or principles to 
be followed in such an emergency 
beyond the practice he recommends 
and adopts himself. viz., that state- 
ments prepared by iim are prepared 
for his client and are made on his 
client’s behalf and in his client’s 
name with the client’s consent; it is 
the client, not the publicity agent, 
who is responsible for them, and who 
supports them with his acknowledged 
authority. ‘‘The essential evil of 
propaganda,’’ Mr. Lee says, ‘‘is fail- 
ure to disclose the source of infor- 
mation.”’ 

Undoubtedly the acknowledgement 
of the source of information would go 
far towards removing the evils of 
which the public and the press have 
complained, if this plan of author- 
ized statements were generally adopt- 
ed. A plain statement, for instance, 
of the two sides of a labor dispute, 
made on the authority of the leaders, 
would be of public advantage if the 
contending parties were willing to 
join issue as to wages paid and de- 
sired, hours of employment, and the 
other conditions of the industry. But 
in matters in which the public inter- 
est is less keen, the newspapers have 
a natural reluctance to serve out 
mimeographed information in the 
form in which it is delivered to them. 
The reader may regard these as 
eanned goods, perfectly wholesome 
but not stimulating, and probably 
deficient in vitamines; he has a pref- 
erence — perhaps a_ prejudice—for 
news freshly gathered by the errant 
reporter. If the newspapers were to 
content themselves with the standard- 
ized products furnished by the pub- 
licity agents, their columns might be- 
eome more informative and authori- 
tative, but they would be less inter- 


esting, and the present trend of news. 
paper enterprise is to regard interest 
rather than importance as the test of 
news value. On all except the gray- 
est matters, the public wants to be 
enlivened and amused rather than 
seriously informed ; in the reports of 
the Scopes trial, which, as I write, is 
proceeding at Dayton, it is a safe bet 
that most readers turned (as I did) 
to the account of the prolonged 
wrangle between William Jennings 
Bryan and Clarence Darrow in the 
open air court before they gave their 
attention to the outline of evolution 
by distinguished scientists which be- 
gan in the next column. The import- 
ant issues involved—religion, science, 
education—came second to the human 
interest of a scrap between two pro- 
minent personalities, and the scien- 
tific lore, supplied to the reporters by 
counsel for the defense in typewrit- 
ten form, got more space—at any rate 
in the paper I happened to read—but 
commanded less attention. This is a 
psychological principle to which the 
publicity agent, as well as the news- 
paper man, is bound to adapt him- 
self, and as a matter of fact the main 
effort of the average publicity man is 
directed, not to supplying important 
information, but to putting his ma- 
terial into such a shape as is likely 
to commend itself to the newspaper 
man. Mr. Lee himself makes the sug- 
gestion that ‘‘many publicity men are 
very much more clever than some 
newspaper men, so that the less clever 
newspaper man does not know how to 
deal with the situation. The material 
offered seems so good that he does not 
dare throw it away.’’ 

If I remember rightly, there was 
the further suggestion in the discus- 
sions at Chicago that if the news- 
paper owners and editors paid enough 
to keep the clever newspaper men 
from being tempted away into public- 
ity agencies, the newspapers would 
be able to avoid the skilful traps set 
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for them by the publicity agents, and 
to use such of the material offered to 
them as had news value without giv- 
ing the publicity man the free adver- 
tising he and his client desire. But 
it is to be remarked that in this con- 
test of wits the odds are in the pub- 
licity man’s favor. He is able to con- 
centrate his attention on getting by 
the editorial scissors and waste paper 
basket; the copy editor has many 
other things to think about, and it is 
not surprising that some newspaper 
offices have adopted the plan—though 
it seems a counsel of despair—of re- 
jecting publicity material altogether. 

This seems to me a mistake, for 
some, at any rate, of this publicity 
material has news value; it gives facts 
which, if obtained by a newspaper re- 
porter or supplied by a news agency, 
would be published without question, 
and if the statement of these facts is 
made on the authority of some re- 
sponsible person or organization, the 
channel through which it has come— 
the publicity agent’s office—while it 
may suggest to the copy editor the 
need for careful scrutiny, does not 
seem to me to justify total rejection. 
News is still news, through whatever 
channel it may come, and the only 
reason that would justify this policy 
of exclusion would be the possibility 
of putting the publicity agencies out 
of business altogether. This possibil- 
ity is so remote that practically it 
does not exist. The publicity agen- 
cies are here to stay—not merely be- 
cause they are in a well-established 
and profitable business, but because 
they are an inevitable outcome of the 
complexity of modern life. A great 
industrial, philanthropic, or educa- 
tional organization will not be con- 
tent to rely on the haphazard rela- 
tions to the newspapers which form- 
erly prevailed. The organization may 
not desire free advertising or even 
publicity, but it does desire that its 


| operation should not be misunder- 


stood and misrepresented. However 
offensive the publicity agent may be 
held to be in some quarters, his ap- 
pointment is often a defensive rather 
than an aggressive move; often, also, 
it must be admitted, it is due to a de- 
sire to keep before the public eye in- 
terests which otherwise, in the scram- 
ble for publicity characteristic of our 
age, might be overlooked or forgot- 
ten. Neither of these motives is 
criminal or even blameworthy, and 
so long as these motives prevail, the 
publicity agent will hold his place 
and perform his function. 

Mr. Lee has made out his case that 
the publicity agent’s function is legit- 
imate and may be useful from the 
point of view of public service. He 
remains prudently silent as to the il- 
legitimate practice of it; and it is 
the abuses of publicity agency that 
provoke criticism. How to guard 
against these abuses is a problem 
which can only be solved by the com- 
bined efforts of the publicity agents 
and the newspaper men. A _ begin- 
ning would be made.if the sugges- 
tion offered by Mr. Lee were gener- 
ally accepted; viz., that reputable 
publicity agents issue no material for 
publication except under the name of 
the client on whose behalf and in 
whose interest it is offered for publi- 
cation; and that newspapers accept 
no publicity material which does not 
earry this authority openly acknowl- 
edged and published by the newspa- 
per in connection with the material. 
This would not be a panacea for all 
the evils and inconveniences com- 
plained of, for reasons which are sug- 
gested above, but it would reduce 
them very considerably. The pub- 
licity ‘‘stunts’’ of which the news- 
papers are occasionally made the 
victims would still happen, for some 
publicity agents, as Mr. Lee suggests, 
have the wisdom of the serpent and 
can deceive even the elect. But the 
regular relations between the public- 
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ity agent and the newspaper man 
would be established upon a basis of 
mutual understanding and _ respect. 
The place of the publicity man in the 
machinery of news gathering would 
be acknowledged, and, kept in its 
place, it would be not merely legiti- 


mate, but helpful. It is in this gen. 
eral direction that the solution of the 
problem is to be found, and Mr. Lee’s 
contribution to the discussion is of 
sufficient value to be well worthy of 
the more permanent and attractive 
shape in which it has been issued. 


A RESEARCH BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Director School of Journalism 

Dear Sir: I am compiling for publica- 
tion in THe JOURNALISM BULLETIN a di- 
rectory of journalism theses available in 
the various libraries and schools of journ- 
alism of the country. It is rather a 
heavy assignment to ask you to have 
copied for this directory a list of all the 
theses which have been written under 
you (or other professors in your institu- 
tion) which have some connection with 
journalism—either historical or contem- 
porary. 

The problem is somewhat simplified by 
the fact that the card index of theses 
probably contains all the information 
that is needed. If a reliable student or 
clerk were assigned to copy this informa- 
tion, following the form suggested herein, 
the material could be published under the 
name of your institution and in that way 
be made available to the public generally 
through the medium of THE JOURNALISM 
BuL_eTin. It would then be possible to 
bring the list up-to-date each year by pub- 
lishing the names of theses completed by 
each graduating class. 

As a convenience to this office and to 
readers I suggest that you include the 
following information in the order 
named: 

Name of thesis (important words first) ; 
subtitle or explanatory note if any; name 
of author; degree for which accepted; 
year, number of pages; other notes if 
any readily accessible, such as whether 
it is available in printed form and under 
what name and by whom published. 

Illustration: University of Nebraska 

University Library 

Headlines, A Study of During the 
World War; Based on Analysis of Twelve 
Metropolitan Dailies; by Albert Tasker 
Ballin, M. A. 1919; 270 pages; condensed 
report published as Bulletin 2 1920, by 
the University of Nebraska. 

Some institutions require or permit a 
thesis for the bachelor’s degree. Such 


institutions are urged to include these in 
their lists. 

Many important studies of the press 
have been made in connection with polit- 
ical science, law, economics, sociology, 
English, and psychology. These should 
be included although written in different 
departments. 

Please drop me a note telling me that 
you are assigning this task to some re. 
liable person and that the list will be 
forwarded at once to the address given. 


Sincerely, 
LAWRENCE W. MURPHY, 


Editor Tur JOURNALISM BULLETIN, 109 
University Hall, Urbana, Il. 


E. G. Burrows of Michigan con- 
tributes an article on popularizing 
public health to The American Journ- 
al of Public Health for April. 


Another publication of interest to 
students of printing is Dard Hunt- 
er’s work, The Interature of Paper- 
making 1390-1800 (Author, Chilli- 
eothe, Ohio; $30). It is the second 
book written by Mr. Hunter and 
printed by him with type which he 
designed and on paper which he 
made. As the title indicates, the 
work is an elaborate bibliography, the 
only one in existence on the subject. 
It is as beautiful a specimen of print- 
ing as has ever been produced in 
America. Libraries with sufficient 
appropriations should possess it. 


The Franklin award in the first Na- 
tional Community Weekly News- 
paper Contest was won by the Be- 
midji, Minnesota, Sentinel. Weekly 
newspapers of 43 states were entered. 
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Editorials 


The Fraternity Series 


The article on Sigma Delta Chi in this issue is the second of a series on 
journalism societies in colleges and universities. The first, which appeared in 
the March issue, dealt with Kappa Tau Alpha, a local honor society at the 
University of Missouri. THe BULLETIN plans to continue the series and has 
invited the following organizations to submit articles: Theta Sigma Phi, Delta 
Pi Delta, Pi Delta Epsilon, Pi Kappa, Quill club, Alpha Delta Sigma, Gamma 
Alpha Chi, Sigma Upsilon. Others not listed are invited to submit sketches 
which will explain their origin, present status, and ideals. The matter of or- 
ganizations is particularly important at this time as two committees of teach- 
ers are preparing reports on the subject for the convention during the Christ- 
mas holidays. 


Victor Fremont Lawson 


The tribute to the late Victor Fremont Lawson, from the pen of Edward 
Price Bell, which appears in this issue is one that should serve to perpetuate 
the name of one of the world’s great newspapermen in the minds of teachers 
of journalism. Lawson was one of the giants of journalism and deserves more 
than passing attention in the classroom. 


Villard,and Freedom 


Oswald Garrison Villard, eritie extraordinary, has voiced the sentiment 
of the profession on the matter of freedom of the press in his address on the 
‘‘Newspaper and its Relation to the Government’’ which is printed in this is- 
sue. The press should be free to criticize and expose and should not be sub- 
sidized by a democratic government. The ordinary laws governing the pub- 
lication of truth should be sufficient to safeguard the government from un- 
warranted publication. There is no virtue in propaganda, whether it comes 
from a president or a prince, that should give it the right of way in the im- 
partial news columns of the papers, and there is no virtue in govern- 
ment that should protect it from the newspapers and reporters in their ca- 
pacity as all-seeing envoys and ambassadors of the people. Until government 
becomes perfect it must be criticized or it will never be improved. Perhaps 
some may disagree on the time and occasion for such criticism, but the prin- 
ciple is clear and its observance should not be challenged. 


A Chance to Help 


THE JOURNALISM BULLETIN invites the cooperation of teachers of journ- 
alism in several projects for the benefit of the schools and the profession. It 
asks that the teachers in all colleges and universities who offer any instruction 
in any journalism subjects send in the information requested for the new Di- 
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rectory of Teachers of Journalism; it asks that the schools and universities 
send in material for the ‘‘Theses Bibliography’’ which is being compiled in 
the office of the editor ; and it asks that individual teachers send in suggestions 
to the presidents of the two associations for the convention programs which 
are being formulated at the present time. 


Come to the Convention 


This is the last issue of Tue BuLLETIN before the holiday conventions in 
New York city. All the members who can should attend the conventions be- 
cause of the benefits to themselves and to the teaching of journalism which are 
sure to be realized. There is no substitute for attendance at convention and 
those who fail to take advantage of the exchange and inspiration such associ- 
ation affords are seriously handicapped in their work. 


Official Notices 


COMMITTEE ON SALARIES 

Information as to salaries paid for var- 
ious types of journalism work through- 
out the United States is being gathered 
by a committee appointed by President 
Crawford, of the American Association 
of Teachers of Journalism. 

The committee consists of E. W. Allen, 
University of Oregon, Chairman; M. G. 
Osborn, Louisiana State University; W. 
A. Sumner, University of Wisconsin; H. 
H. Herbert, University of Oklahoma, and 
H. B. Center, Boston University. 


COMMITTEES ON FRATERNITIES 

The Presidents, respectively, of the 
American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism and of the Association of 
American Schools and Departments of 
Journalism have named the committees 
authorized at the last convention to con- 
sider the relation of journalism fratern- 
ities to instruction in journalism. 

The committee from the teachers’ or- 
ganization consists of F. W. Beckman, 
Iowa State College; Helen Mahin, Uni- 
versity of Kansas; and E. W. Smith, 
Stanford University. 

The committee from the Schools and 
Departments consists of E. W. Allen, 
University of Oregon; A. L. Stone, Uni- 
versity of Montana; and R. S. Mann, 
University of Missouri. 


PLEASE REMIT 
Annual dues of $3 for the current aca- 
demic year in the American Association 
of Teachers of Journalism are payable 
now. The keeping of membership rec- 


ords and the meeting of expenses prior 
to the convention will be facilitated if 
you will remit promptly. We _ should 
have a membership of 200 teachers this 
year. This number would permit exten- 
sion of the work of the Association into 
fields that are now neglected. Send ina 
subscription to THE BULLETIN for your 
library also. The price is $2. 
R. R. BARLOW, 

Secretary-Treasurer, Room 1, Folwell 

Hall, University of Minnesota, Minne- 

apolis. 


A WORD FROM THETA SIGMA PHI 

Be rr REsorvep, That Theta Sigma Phi 
recommends that Schools of Journalism 
pay increased attention in their courses 
to forms of journalism other than news- 
paper work, since many women in Journ- 
alism enter some other field. 

Be rt FurtTHer That Theta 
Sigma Phi urges that Schools of Journal- 
ism encourage women in journalism and 
make no discrimination between men and 
women in giving assignments and in rec- 
ommending students for positions but 
make their assignments and recommen- 
dation solely on a basis of individual 
preference and ability, regardless of sex. 

Be FurTHER RESOLVED, That copies 
of this resolution be sent to the secre 
tary of the American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journalism 
and to the secretary of the American As- 
sociation of Teachers of Journalism with 
the request that they bring them before 
their respective bodies and likewise that 
chapters of Theta Sigma Phi note this 
resolution. 
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Literary Criticism in America 


By ALLAN NEVINS 


(Continued from the June Issue) 


OME of us believe that after the 
S false dawn of the forties, and the 
true but pale and chilly dawn of the 
sixties and after, which produced lit- 
tle warmth save in such favorable ex- 
posures as university circles, the sun 
is really beginning to get up a little 
in the sky and to irradiate a consid- 
erable part of the country. We think 
that just as literary criticisms made 
two new discoveries, one of a better 
vehicle, and one of a better means of 
uniting comprehensiveness with ex- 
pertness, in 1865, so now it has sud- 
denly pushed forward to another dis- 
covery—the discovery of a more dem- 
oeratie appeal in criticism. We think 
that this has again substantially al- 
tered the whole basis upon which it 
stands. What reasons can we give 
for the faith that is in us? 

This involves, to begin with, a defi- 
nition of the qualities required in 
periodical eriticism if it is to dis- 
charge all its due functions. If we 
have a definite ideal in mind, it is 
easier to point out just what advances 
we have made toward achieving it. 
What should this ideal be? The cen- 
tral requirement is, I think it is safe 
to say, essentially scientific. A con- 
temporary editor remarked several 
years ago that eriticism is actually 
like science in the fact that there is 
the same relation between pure criti- 
cism and applied criticism as bp- 
tween pure and applied science. 
The practise of reviewing is the 
practise of applied criticism. The 
reviewer uses critical principles as 
the engineer uses tools of pre- 
cision. But this analogy, while 
suggestive, is obviously defective at 
two points. First, each new book may 


be an entirely new variety of ma- 
terial, defying all the tables of sei- 
entifie formulae worked out upon 
other and well-known substances. Ev- 
ery now and then an author appears 
who is sui generis, who sets all the old 
principles at naught. To fail to ree- 
ognize this is to commit the same folly 
as the schoolmen, who in the busy and 
brilliant days of the Renaissance in- 
sisted on measuring every new volume 
by Homer and Virgil; it is the same 
folly that has handed Jeffrey down to 
posterity as the man who read Words- 
worth and issued the imperial edict, 
‘*This will never do.’’ In the second 
place, it is evident that even in pure 
criticism there is a wide disagreement 
as to what constitutes exact truth, 
whereas in pure science there is no 
disagreement at all. Scientific truth 
is verifiable. But when Hazlitt takes 
an admiring view of the work of 
Rousseau, while Paul Elmer More 
takes a hostile view, truth appears 
largely a matter of taste and precon- 
ception. 

Nevertheless, scientific criticism is 
within certain definite limits perfect- 
ly possible. What Poe called the ‘‘de- 
terminate principles’’ of criticism do 
actually exist. The teaching of liter- 
ature would be impossible if they did 
not. There is a set of such princi- 
ples, commonly understood, which 
make it possible for any reviewer to 
tell us without tedious explanations 
whether it is good or poor. If it isa 
work of history or science, does it 
contribute really fresh knowledge, 
does it adequately cover the sources, 
and is it adequate? If it is a novel, 
is its architecture symmetrical or 
faulty, is its plot interesting, does it 
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show a grasp of character and moti- 
vation, is its dialogue realistic or 
brilliant? If it is a poem, does it 
have special characteristics as to 
metre, rhyme, assonance, imagery, 
and emotion? If it is a book of any 
kind, is it imitative or original? It 
is questions of this sort which a good 
review will answer fairly. And when 
the reviewer wanders into the fields 
where standards are variable, he can 
remain scientific by indicating frank- 
ly what his standards are, and justi- 
fying his application of them to the 
book under review. If he is a believer 
in careful poetic form and the virtues 
of comprehensibility, he should make 
that fact clear when he writes a 
scathing review qf T. S. Eliot’s al- 
leged poem, ‘‘The Waste Land,”’ or of 
the Nation’s prize nonsense called 
‘*Hot Afternoons Have Been in Mon- 
tana.’’ If he is a believer in the well- 
made novel, economical, incisive, and 


sharply unified, he should state the 
fact frankly when he criticizes one of 
Herbert Quick’s long, discursive and 
sprawling, but admirably graphic and 


moving, narratives of Iowa life. The 
intelligent reader will know just what 
his criticism is worth if the instru- 
ments used in measuring the book 
are thus candidly indicated. 

It was this exact criticism which 
the old Nation, in 1865 and after- 
wards, gave to us, particularly in its 
treatment of knowledge as distin- 
guished from the literature of power. 
Its editors did more than any other 
single force to discredit the unscien- 
tifie criticism which is all too common 
still. Reviewers are by no means 
certain, as every author and literary 
editor know to their cost, to ask 
themselves the simple questions we 
have just stated. With disconcerting 
frequency, their minds turn to an en- 
tirely different set. One group of 
journalistic reviewers demands: 
‘*What can I write about this volume 
which will make my readers chuckle, 


fold up the paper, and say, ‘What a 
confoundedly clever fellow this critic 
is!’ ’’ Another group, found chiefly in 
university seats, asks in sitting down 
to a new book: ‘‘Couldn’t I have 
done it a great deal better? Isn’t it 
a great deal inferior to the book 
that I would have published on 
this same subject? I think I can 
write a review that will make that 
very clear.’’ Still another group 
is motivated by subconscious im- 
pulses. They don’t actually say, ‘‘I’ll 
slate this book because the author 
is getting too big a reputation and 
ought to be taken down a notch’’; or 
‘*T like this writer because he went to 
the same university as I did, and the 
honor of old Yale must be upheld’’; 
or ‘‘I’d like to say just what I think 
of Blank and his works, but then I’m 
likely to meet him at the next session 
of the American Historical Associa- 
tion.’’ They should be ashamed to 
admit such thoughts, but subcon- 
sciously they are really influenced by 
them. It was against any criticism 
not founded on a search for exact 
truth—the unprincipled criticism of 
which Howells spoke—that Wendell 
Phillips Garrison fought a life-long 
battle. I would recommend to any- 
one who wishes a fuller understand- 
ing of the Nation’s immense influence 
for a generation in this direction a 
perusal of Garrison’s ‘‘Letters and 
Memorials.’’ They show how labor- 
iously he edited the old weekly with 
a view to the scientific appraisal of 
books. Take, for example, his patient 
expostulatory letter to the historian 
Frederic Bancroft, who had sent him 
a review of Storey’s Life of Sumner 
which Garrison thought fell short of 
the truth: 

Your notice of Storey ’s ‘‘Sum- 
ner’’ reached me duly, writes 
Garrison. The length of it sur- 
prised me, as Sumner could 
hardly come up for rejudgment 
after Pierce’s volumes. When | 
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came to read your manuscript for 

the press, I could not feel justi- 

fied in such a review of the man 

rather than the book; and, shall I 

not frankly add? I find myself 

not in entire sympathy with your 
estimate of Sumner. Here my 
own personal recollection of the 

Senator gave me some confidence 

in differing with you. In brief, 

I laid down my pencil for a 

more convenient season to con- 

sider how much of your notice I 

could save. 

But two other requirements of 
equal importance, which the oldtime 
Nation and Dial quite failed to meet, 
were comprehensiveness and catholic- 
ity. The two periodicals simply did 


not have space enough to treat all the 
important books which reached them. 
We may take a half-yearly volume of 
the Nation at random—say that for 
1871, when a brilliant new literary 


movement was just coming into ex- 
‘ istense after the Civil War. How 
many reviews did it contain, and how 
many of these were devoted to pure 
literature? There were 128 in all, or 
assuredly not one-fifth of the books 
published in that half year which de- 
served some notice; and of these only 
one volume of fiction, Harriet Beech- 
er Stowe’s ‘‘My Wife and I,’’ and 
two volumes of poetry, Joaquin 
Miller’s ‘‘Songs of the Sierras’’ and 
Bret Harte’s ‘‘East and West Po- 
ems,’’ were given full length reviews. 
Such an important work as John 
Burrough’s ‘‘Wake Robin’’ was 
passed over with a single paragraph. 
Comprehensiveness, and with it a due 
proportion, were quite impossible till 
recently. I picked up a single copy of 
the London Times Literary Supple- 
ment, that for Nov. 30 last, and found 
165 books reviewed. Such an achieve- 
ment would have surpassed the wild- 
est ambitions of the editor of the 
Nation in 1880, or even in 1900. 
Catholicity—which does not mean 


spineless indifference to a certain lit- 
erary code—was even more distinctly 
lacking until recently. The staff of 
contributors to the Nation and the 
Dial was large, but not so large as it 
should have been; only a few bril- 
hant men—Howells, Woodberry, 
John Fiske, and Horace Seudder, 
wrote reviews for the Atlantic in the 
eighties. Wendell Phillips Garrison 
selected his reviewers primarily for 
technical and scholarly qualifications. 
There was little flexibility in the ap- 
praisal of new volumes, especially 
those of an artistic rather than schol- 
arly nature. The result was a cer- 
tain monotony of appraisal, and a 
sense of aloofness from the quick, 
dynamic, confused currents of liter- 
ary life. Godkin himself used to 
grumble over this aloofness; and one 
of the traditions of the Nation office 
when I entered it was that he would 
remark: ‘‘Garrison will never be sat- 
isfied with this weekly til! it has a 
circulation of just one reader—him- 
A regard for ecatholicity de- 
mands a search for temperamental af- 
finities in distributing books for re- 
view; it demands that somewhere in 
our periodical reviewing all literary 
creeds and innovations shall find their 
hearing. This was not done in the old 
days when Howells wrote—Howells, 
whose radicalism seems so old-fash- 
ioned and quaint nowadays. We may 
feel sure that our critical world of 
the nineties was indeed parochial. 
Timeliness and interest are also 
qualities which should stamp our pe- 
riodical criticism. They are the two 
qualities which are the very breath of 
life to a newspaper, and hence it is 
natural that the daily press should 
insist upon them, and by doing so 
should affect the policy of weekly and 
monthly publications. Reviewing a 
generation ago was altogether too 
pontificial and formal an exercise to 
have wide news value. Criticism be- 
came news when the reviewer tried to 
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reach a wide audience, and to show it 
the novelty and human interest that 
lie in the new publications constantly 


tumbling from the press. The first 
real effort to explore the possibilities 
of the field was furnished by the book 
review supplement of the New York 
Times thirty years ago. The Times 
Saturday Review of Books was first 
issued on Oct. 10, 1896, under the 
editorship of Francis W. Halsey, 
widely known as the historian of the 
New York frontier and a journalist 
of ability. It was the republic’s first 
real literary newspaper, its object be- 
ing to bring out all the news value in 
books, and to print also news about 
books and their writers. It marked 
also the first publication by a news- 
paper of a book review section in 
separate tabloid form. 

Today the news value of books is so 
much regarded that the London 
Times and Westminster Gazette print 
a column or more about books nearly 
every day. In New York the Evening 
Post and the Sun print daily columns 
of book reviews, and the Herald-Trib- 
une and World give prominence to 
tri-weekly reviews. There are bold 
prophets who assert that in another 
generation the best newspapers will 
devote a page daily to fresh publica- 
tions possessing a true news value. 
Why is this? Not because books are 
fuller of interesting matter than in 
1900, or are relatively more numer- 
ous; as a matter of fact, fewer books 
are published today than just before 
the war. It is because a larger pro- 
portion of the newsaper-reading pub- 
lic than ever before has become a 
book-reading public; and because 
journalists have learned that the con- 
tents of books are sometimes more 
strictly news than the contents of 
cablegrams. 

A new book by Elihu Root or Ram- 
say McDonald is news;.a whole flood 
of books dealing with the war and its 
issues have been news of widespread 


interest. A good review and a good 
news story are very different forms of 
journalism, but unquestionably the 
oldstyle reviewer, slow, formal, and 
abstruse, had something to learn from 
the best modern reporting. He could 
learn to be not merely fair, expert, 
and thorough, but to write with point, 
sparkle, expository value, and a sense 
for topics of salient interest. Joseph 
Pulitzer once sent a note of advice to 
George Cary Eggleston, the literary 
editor of the World. ‘‘Try,’’ he said, 
‘‘to make the most interesting points 
of the book you review your first ob- 
ject of thought. The second object is, 
in looking for the first, to be sure that 
you have not forgotten to pick up 
the salient, interesting, striking ker- 
nel, pith, idea, or essence of the book. 
Then, after that, if there is any room 
left you may express your opinion. 
But don’t reverse the order of this 
proceeding.’’ This is excellent advice 
for any critic anywhere. A group of 
American librarians not long ago 
examined book reviewing publications, 
and rated the London Times Literary 
Supplement far ahead of any Ameri- 
can review simply because it com- 
bined with expert appraisal a full 
resumé of almost every book pub- 
lished. Its expository value—that is, 
its news value—was especially high. 
Take a specimen review, and note how 
careful its writer is to meet the very 
requirements that Pulitzer suggested. 
I pick up a recent issue, and the first 
American title that meets my eye is 
Will James’ fascinating book, ‘‘Cow 
Boys North and South.’’ This is how 
the English reviewer begins his half- 
column: - 

Mr. James has been a cowboy 
all his life and writes as cowboys 
talk, in the authentic language 
of the cattle country. Whether he 
could write better or more ortho- 
dox English if he wished, it is 
needless to inquire. He sure 

» savvys them things he talks about 
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a whole lot, and what is best, he 
loves them all—man (though he 
usually calls him either a ‘hom- 
bre’ or a ‘buckaroo’) and beast, 
mustang, brone, or critter, 
whether longhorn or short. Not 
least he loves the wide cattle 
country itself; and the picture 
which he draws, photographically 
accurate to the last detail of cow- 
boy equipment or manners, is 
that of a life rough, but with a 
chivalry of its own, with hard- 
ship and danger enough to test 
both men and horses. 

To English readers his subject 
will at the moment appeal chiefly 
as being the raw material out of 
which Rodeos are made; and of 
rodeos themselves what will in- 
terest most is that he bears testi- 
mony to their genuineness. 
Horses, he says, are not trained 
to buck, though a bronco-buster 
may encourage them, either for 
his own fun or for exhibition 
purposes. Bucking has become 
instinctive habit in tke wild 
range-horse, implanted first, Mr. 
James thinks, by the need of 
fighting for its life against car- 
niverous animals, puma and wolf 
and bear. But the rodeo has 
given an artificial value to the 
really first class fighting horse. 
“If you’ve got a real ornery, 
man-eating, bucking, striking, 
can’t-be-rode animal he’s sure 
worth a lot; and if he’s worse 
than that he’s worth more.’’ 


from the New York Times, or Herald- 
Tribune, or Sun, or Saturday Review. 
For a contrast we can open the files 
of the New York Nation a generation 
ago almost anywhere, and find re- 
views which, however authoritative 
and scientific, are painfully lacking 
in proper journalistic interest. I ex- 
amined the first volume for 1870, and 
the book of apparently greatest news 
appeal which I could find was John 
W. Draper’s ‘‘History of the Civil 
War’’—a subject then still hotly dis- 
cussed, treated by one of the ablest 
thinkers of the day. This is how the 
reviewer opened his palpitating little 
essay : 

The introductory volume of 
Dr. Draper’s ‘‘History of the 
American Civil War’’ formed the 
subject of an article published 
in the Nation in September, 
1867, in which the author’s the- 
ory of the influence of isother- 
mal lines on the character of 
mankind received particular at- 
tention. That volume formed, as 
it were, a philosophic introduc- 
tion to the history proper, which 
may be said to begin in the book 
before us. 

Its appearance is prepossessing ; 
size, shape, binding, print, and 
paper are all good—and, as one 
reads, he finds much to praise in 
selection and arrangement of 
matter and in the method of 
statement. And yet, when the 
end is reached, and the question 
of the general merit of the book 


In this brief beginning of a review 
we find ease, humor, color, an indi- 
eation of not only the subject matter 
but the style of the volume, and 
above all, an appeal to the current 
British interest in cowboys aroused 
by the rodeo shown at the Wembley 
Exposition. It is good journalism; 
it is good reviewing, or applied crit- 
icism. It could be matched many 
times over every week by reviews 


presents itself, one is surprised 
to find how far from easy it is to 
answer the question. It is sel- 
dom that so respectable a book 
ean be read attentively, with- 
out leaving deeper impressions 
on the mind, and it requires 
some thought to be able to as- 
sign the cause. It cannot be pro- 
nounced eminently interesting, 
still less can it be stigmatized as 
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dull. It is probable that its fail- 

ure to rivet the attention is own- 

ing in some degree to its being 
less a military history than its 
title would indicate. 

How thrilling this is; how caleu- 
lated to arouse the lethargic reader; 
how full of news value and how 
clever! One quickly realizes, from 
the comparison of such exhibits as 
these, how much a little injection of 
journalism, with its emphasis upon 
these two desiderata of timeliness and 
interest, has done for reviewing be- 
tween 1870 and 1925. 

But there is still one other import- 
ant requirement to be met by current 
reviews and reviewing. It is not suf- 
ficient for them to be scientific and 
exact, comprehensive and catholic- 
spirited, timely and interesting. Per- 
haps most important of all, from the 
literary point of view, is the change 
wrought by the tendency to regard 
periodical criticism not merely as an 
measurement, but a 
Recent years 


instrument of 
means of inspiration. 
have seen a powerful movement to- 
ward what it is hard to avoid calling 


‘‘ereative’’ criticism. The Literary 
Review, as founded in 1920, empha- 
sized it by its frequent analysis of 
the changing tendencies of the times 
—Dr. Canby being sometimes a little 
cocksure, but always suggestive; its 
news and appraisals of every move- 
ment; and its excellent articles writ- 
ten by one novelist or poet upon the 
work of another. The old Nation in 
Garrison’s day would have ignored 
expressionism with haughtily uplifted 
eyebrows, but the Interary Review 
charged trumpeting into the discus- 
sion. Sinclair Lewis proved willing 
to diseuss Sherwood Anderson, Wil- 
liam MeFee to examine Conrad’s 
work, and even the English novelist, 
Maurice Hewlitt, contributed briefly 
upon the work of James Branch Ca- 
bell. Most high-class periodicals de- 
voted to reviewing had resembled 


morgues full of dead bodies, with pro- 
fessors dissecting them ; here emerged 
one that resembled a lively and vocif- 
erous forum, with authors of import- 
ance delivering addresses, and rough 
and tumble fights proceeding around 
the edges. Whereas Mr. Paul Elmer 
More had grown more and more in- 
terested as he proceeded backwards 
from 1700, and was really aglow when 
he reached Plato, Mr. Canby became 
more and more interested as he went 
forward from 1920, and was highly 
aglow when he thought about the lit- 
erature of 1935. Nor did he stand 
alone in this. Again, literary criti- 
cism today, unlike that of a quarter 
century ago, has a keen eye for dar- 
ing innovations in Europe—for 
Schnitzler, Paul Morand, James 
Joyee, Ernst Toller, and Alexei 
Remizov. It is the function of the 
modern critical periodical to do what 
had to be left to isolated figures in an 
earlier day—to Longfellow bringing 
back a knowledge of Scandinavian 
literature, to Edward Everett explor- 
ing Germany and George Ticknor 
Spain, and to Howells chanting the 
praises of Tolstoy and Giovanni Ver- 
ga. Finally, in their efforts to make 
criticism more truly ‘‘creative,’’ our 
best reviewing periodicals today are 
alert to those tendencies of thought 
which lie back of and shape so much 
of the newest literature, here and 
abroad. They discuss the latest the- 
ories of heredity as employed by 
Hergesheimer, the use of psycho-an- 
alysis in D. H. Lawrence, the devel- 
opment of feminism as reflected in 
Victor Marguerrite’s novels, the the- 
ories of historical revaluation used in 
Lytton Strachey’s work, and the pos- 
sibility of hybridizing the novel and 
the biography, as in Maurois’ ‘‘ Ar- 
iel.’’ 

All these requirements of periodi- 
eal criticism, it may be contended, 
are in some degree—imperfect but im- 
proving—met by our wide array of 
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reviews today. There has never been 
a time when important new books 
could count upon so varied, so 
prompt, and so expert an appraisal. 
A prominent example was furnished 
by the recent publication of Miss 
Amy Lowell’s ‘‘Life of Keats.’’ 
Within the space of two weeks, in 
New York city alone, it received ex- 
tended and careful reviews by Rob- 
ert Morse Lovett, Katharine Lee 
Bates, Chauncey B. Tinker, Joseph 
Auslander, Mark Van Doren, and 
Richard Le Gallienne. It was com- 
plained by Bliss Perry ten years ago 
that nowhere in America, up to that 
time, could an earnest and significant 
writer find in his lifetime a really 
critical and comprehensive study of 
his work. W. C. Brownell’s article 
in the Atlantic upon Henry James 
was almost the only instance he could 
recall, in recent years, of a really 
trenchant and exhaustive analysis of 
the artistic powers of a living Amer- 
ican writer. Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
he went on to complain, never lived 
to see an adequate assessment of his 
work in any periodical; neither did 
William Vaughn Moody. The only 
full and thorough examination of 
Henry Van Dyke’s work in poetry 
and prose made up to 1914 was one 
printed in the Revue des Deux Mon- 
des; yet Mr. Van Dyke has not only 
a measure of talent, but is a writer 
with a large popular following. Brief 
reviews of individual books, and 
agreeable, gossipy little articles had 
been written about all these men, but 
nothing deserving the name of crit- 
icism. Here, too, a sweeping and sig- 
nificant change has come. Do you 
want an article upon Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson, or Sherwood Anderson, 
or James Branch Cabell?. There is 
less and less difficulty nowadays in 
finding them. 

All this expansion of periodical 
criticism is bound up with a much 
broader and more important cultural 


development—the appearance, evinc- 
ed by a hundred tokens, of a greatly 
enlarged reading public of serious 
tastes. This new public has loomed 
up within the last decade. It offers 
such a field for the author, the pub- 
lisher, the retail book-seller, and the 
reviewer as never existed before; and 
all of them have felt the stimulus. 
Never were so many good books sold 
in such quantities; never was it so 
easy to obtain a really large cireula- 
tion for an intellectual weekly or 
monthly; never was there a keener 
popular interest in the best authors 
of the day and their works. 

It is one of the salient evidences of 
this change that highly serious books 
in the last decade have sold in quan- 
tities never before approached save 
when, as at the time that Grant’s 
‘‘Memoirs’’ were offered to a half 
million veterans of the Civil War, 
some special and isolated reason for a 
huge sale existed. The Macmillan 
company has thus far sold more than 
400,000 copies of H. G. Wells’ ‘‘Out- 
line of History’’ in all editions, and 
has disposed of more than 100,000 ad- 
ditional copies in conjunction with 
the Review of Reviews. Mr. Bok’s 
autobiography is now in its thirty- 
sixth edition. Messrs. Harcourt, 
Brace & Company had sold 68,000 
copies of Lytton Strachey’s biogra- 
phy of Queen Victoria at $5 each 
when they printed it in a cheaper edi- 
tion at $2.50. Doubleday, Page & 
Company have thus far sold slightly 
more than 80,000 sets of the letters 
of Walter Hines Page, most of them 
at $10 a set. Anyone who sends to 
Houghton Mifflin today for Bever- 
idge’s ‘‘Life of John Marshall,’ a 
set of four volumes costing $20, will 
find that it is in its nineteenth edi- 
tion. It is true that by no means ev- 
ery copy of Mr. Wells’ ‘‘Outline,’’ or 
even of Mr. Strachey’s ‘‘Queen Vic- 
toria,’’ was read by the purchaser; 
for a time it was the fashion to have 
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the book on the library table, and 
nearly everybody with a library table 
thought it essential to buy it. But 
there is a general agreement among 
publishers that more serious works 
are now sold, both absolutely and in 
proportion to fiction, than ever before 
in our history. 

This inerease in the sale of serious 
non-fictional works is accompanied by 
a distinct elevation in the character 
of our best-selling fiction as well. The 
movie and the radio and the cheap 
magazines of the Cosmopolitan type 
have possibly drained away a certain 
part of the following of the Ethel M. 
Dell and Eleanor H. Porter. More 
important is the fact that more inter- 
esting novels of high excellence are 
being written. Last year Anne Doug- 
las Sedgwick’s ‘‘Little French Girl,’’ 
certainly a novel of distinction, stood 
third on the list of best-sellers in rep- 
resentative cities throughout the 
country, while even E. M. Foster’s 
”? was repeat- 


‘*A Passage to India, 
edly on the best-selling list in New 
York, and went through 12 large edi- 


tions. Another indication of the 
same general character is afforded by 
the high circulation of certain intel- 
lectual monthlies. The American 
Mercury, within a year of its incep- 
tion, although it sells at fifty cents a 
eopy, had attained a circulation of 
55,000, while the Atlantic Monthly 
now boasts of more than 150,000 buy- 
ers each month. We have still another 
in the astonishing increase of the last 
ten years in the number of publishing 
houses. Half a dozen important new 
houses have risen to prosperity. Last 
year Alfred A. Knopf, Ine., which 
entered business in 1914, published 
144 titles, which was more than the 
number issued by the oldest of the 
New York houses, Harper and Bros. 
Boni & Liveright published 91 titles, 
which happened to be just the num- 
ber issued by Henry Holt & Company. 
Harcourt Brace & Co. and Minton 


Balch & Company are two rising New 
York publishing houses which repre. 
sent offshoots from old established 
firms. There are four other new 
houses of some importance in New 
York—Greenberg, A. & C. Boni, Si- 
mon and Schuster, and Thomas Selt- 
zer—and one or two which are hope- 
fully struggling. It is a fact worth 
noticing, though I have never seen it 
pointed out, that almost all of these 
new houses have won _ prosperity 
either through the publication of ser- 
tous volumes of note, or exceptionally 
good fiction. Boni & Liveright, after 
relying for several lean years upon 
their valuable Modern Library ser- 
ies, struck a rich vein in Hendrik 
Willem Van Loon’s “‘ History of Man- 
kind’’; Mr. Knopf was for some years 
known principally as the publisher 
of translations from modern Russian 
authors; and Harcourt, Brace & Com- 
pany have placed themselves upon a 
firm basis with the aid of Strachey’s 
‘*Queen Victoria,’’ Papini’s ‘‘ Life of 
Christ,’’ and Sinelair Lewis’ later 
novels. Similarly, A. & C. Boni have 
made their chief boast the American 
Library, a series of reprints of half- 
forgotten books important in Ameri- 
ean political, social, and literary his- 
tory, of which the most successful has 
been Columbus’ ‘‘Journal’’; Simon 
& Schuster commenced their career 
with Mr. Don Seitz’s life of Joseph 
Pulitzer; and Greenberg, Inc., re- 
gards Mr. Ernest Brenecke’s new life 
of Thomas Hardy as its most promis- 
ing publication. Of equal signifi- 
eance is the striking change which re- 
cent years have witnessed in the bent 
of the university presses. They also 
have from their cloistered and subsi- 
dized homes caught an intimation of a 
new public. Three in particular, the 
Yale Press, Harvard Press, and Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, have taken 
on almost a commercial character; 
for these three during 1924 published 
a total of 109 titles. 
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The American bookstore ten years 
ago seemed in a state of hopeless de- 
cay ; today it is flourishing as if books 
were a household necessity. Profes- 
sor Munsterberg some fifteen years 
ago complained that many of the cit- 
ies he visited—cities like Worcester 
and Richmond and Toledo—had no 
bookshops, perhaps a corner in a 
drugstore, or half a stationery shop, 
devoted to cheap fiction and to text- 
books. The chief reason, he alleged, 
was the refusal of publishers to per- 
mit bookstores to order new volumes 
to be exposed for sale, with the priv- 
ilege of returning them if no pur- 
chasers appeared. Much more im- 
portant causes, in reality, were the 
prevalence of price-cutting and the 
lack of mere business acumen and en- 
ergy. Within the last fifteen years 
price-cutting has almost ceased, while 
the book-selling business has been di- 
versified and placed upon an expert 
basis. The old general bookstore has 
been supplemented by specialized 
stores—the children’s bookshop, the 
religious bookshop, the drama _book- 
shop, the business and_ technical 
bookshop, and the small and attract- 
ive personal bookshops which have 
multiplied in Eastern Cities; some of 
them, like the Sunwise Turn shop in 
New York, becoming widely known. 


The entrance of women into the busi- 
ness has greatly increased its alert- 
ness and efficiency. A national asso- 
ciation of publishers has labored to 
stimulate book-buying all over the 
country, and its advertisements and 
slogans, its children’s book week, and 
other devices are familiar every- 
where. Within six years the number 
of subscribers to the Publishers Week- 
ly, which is the chief book-trade jour- 
nal, circulating among all dealers, 
has increased 50 per cent. Nearly 
200 new bookshops were launched in 
1923; and during the year 1924 there 
were 58 new bookshops opened in the 
East, 17 in the Middle West, 10 in the 
South, and 17 in the Far West, or 102 
in all. New York city now has more 
than fifty bookshops, not inelupding 
those in the department stores. Some 
of these are just plain bookstores ; but 
there is an increasing tendency in the 
East, at any rate to open the Magic 
Carpet Book Room, or the Literary 
Lobby, or the Moby Dick Bookshop, 
or at least the Neighbors’ Bookshop. 
Not long ago the Publishers Weekly 
was even able to print the statement 
of a prominent New York banker to 
the effect that bookstores had at last 
become good banking risks. 


(To Be Continued) 


Professor Maynard O. Brown, for- 
merly head of the instruction in jour- 
nalism at North Dakota Agricultural 
college, is now a member of the 
faculty of the department of jour- 
nalism at Kansas State Agricultural 
college, Manhattan. Professor Nel- 
son Antrim Crawford, head of the de- 
partment, who is on leave of absence, 
maintains his headquarters at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Results of the New York Times ad- 
vertising typography prize contest 


have been brought together in a 126 
page booklet entitled Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Typography. It shows the 
ads submitted in the contest and calls 
attention to the many effective ways 
in which a single piece of copy can 
be displayed. In the same publication 
the Times announces an essay contest 
on advertising typography. 


The Phantom Public, by Walter 
Lippman, has been published by Har- 
court, Brace and company. 
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Women in Journalism 


By Ferpina 


(This article for the Research Contest is based on material gathered for a seminar course at the 
University of North Dakota, from eighty-four editors in thirty-nine states.) 


RE women succeeding in journal- 
ism? Do they have any quali- 
ties, inherent in the sex or likely to 
be developed, which handicap them, 
or which give them advantages over 
men? What training is definitely the 
best preparation for a career in the 
newspaper field? One sees opinion- 
ated articles now and then, on these 
and other questions of concern to wo- 
men, and employers of women in 
journalism, but I have been unable to 
find any material dealing in a statis- 
tical way with the success attained as 
a whole, by the more than 10,000 wo- 
men who are now members of editor- 
ial staffs of daily papers in the United 
States. 

It was with the hope of obtaining 
more actual facts on the subject that 
I conducted a survey of women in 
journalism in connection with a sem- 
inar course at the University of 
North Dakota. The results gathered 
are not offered as final, since they do 
not include data on all aspects of the 
case, and were obtained from a rela- 
tively small number of editors. The 
value of this material lies, I believe, 
in the working basis it offers for 
further study, and the fact that it in- 
dicates clearly what. some of the as- 
sets of the newspaper woman are 
likely to be, and what faults she must 
strive to correct. 

The questionaire method was used 
in making the survey, with 196 ques- 
tionaires being sent to daily papers, 
representing every state in the Union. 
Of the papers queried, 84, represent- 
ing 39 states, replied. As far as pos- 
sible, papers of a representative char- 
acter in regard to policy and circula- 
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tion, were selected for the question- 
ing. Twenty-two of the papers re- 
plying had a circulation of from 
1,000 to 10,000; 22, from 10,000 to 
25,000 ; 14, from 25,000 to 50,000; 10, 
from 50,000 to 100,000; and 16 with 
circulations of over 100,000. None of 
these figures include the Sunday cir- 
culations. 

States which sent no replies were 
Alabama, Georgia, Michigan, Ne- 
braska, Oregon, South Dakota, Ver- 
mont, Virginia and Wyoming. 

The following questions were asked 
each editor: 1. How many women 
have you on your editorial staff? How 
many in each of the following lines 
of work? (After this were listed all 
the editorial staff positions.) 2. In 
what line or lines do you consider 
women most consistently efficient in 
newspaper work? 3. What qualities, 
if any, do you consider women have 
which make them in some way su- 
perior to men as journalists? 4. 
What qualities, if any, do women 
seem to lack which make them infer- 
ior to men? 5. What qualities do you 
consider most essential in making a 
woman an efficient journalist? 6. Do 
you pay women, doing the same work 
as men, the same salary? 7. How val- 
uable do you think women’s pages 
are in a daily paper? 8. What do 
you think is woman’s greatest obstacle 
in becoming a successful journalist? 
9. What training do you consider 
most valuable to the woman who 
plans to become a newspaper worker! 
10. How many of your women staff 
members are college trained? How 
many have studied journalism in col- 
lege ? 
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The answers to these questions 
point most definitely to the following 
conclusions : 

1. That women have in only a few 
cases been accepted into all positions 
on an editorial staff ; 

2. That college training is the most 
desirable, and is more likely to bring 
success, than any other avenue to 
journalism ; 

3. That the obstacles, and qualities 
lacked, listed most often by editors, 
are not inherent, and are likely to be 
overcome as the public grows ac- 
customed to seeing women engaged in 
all lines of endeavor, and as women 
become accustomed to seeing them- 
selves so employed ; 

4. That the value of a woman’s 
page, designated as such, and offer- 
ing women’s news on a single page, 
or in a special section, is doubtful, 
and should receive a careful investi- 
gation by the circulation manager or 
editor. 

On the eighty-four papers a total 
of 459 women were employed on the 
editorial staffs. If this can be taken 
as an average: there must be some- 
thing over 10,000 women engaged in 
daily-newspaper work, in the United 
States, since Editor and Publisher 
lists 2,044 dailies in its year book for 
1925. 

More women are doing society re- 
porting than any other branch of ed- 
itorial work, 121 being listed as so 
employed; general reporting, how- 
ever, runs a close second with 87 so 
named ; feature writing claims 64; 23 
women are dramatic or music critics, 
or both; seventeen are desk editors, 
five are copy readers, seven are edi- 
torial writers; one Sunday editor: 
one city editor, one sport writer, are 
listed; secretaries to editors, librar- 
ians, book reviewers, get scattering 
mention. In many cases, especially 
true on the smaller papers, a woman 
may do two or more things: the de- 
partment mentioned is that in which 


she does the greatest amount of work. 

One journalist, listed as an oil re- 
porter on the staff of an Oklahoma 
paper, probably holds a unique posi- 
tion, so far as women are concerned 
at least. 

Answers to question two, on the 
best lines for women, bear out ques- 
tion one, largely, except that feature 
writing is listed second to society 
reporting, with 27 editors voting for 
it, and 46 for society. Out of this 
number, twenty-three named the two 
together as being the best lines for 
women. Twelve editors considered 
women consistently efficient in any 
line, in as far as men are so. 

Two editors consider them sueccess- 
ful in no line whatever, one of these 
qualifying his statement by saying 
that not one out of ten applicants 
for a newspaper position, regardless 
of sex, could be called efficient. 

(Some of the editors named more 
than one ‘‘best line’’; in listing these, 
I have given every position named a 
vote, thus bringing the apparent to- 
tal of editors replying above that of 
84.) 

Only nine editors consider women 
generally efficient in general report- 
ing. Critical writing received men- 
tion, and one editor very positively 
stated that the copy desk was the 
best opening for women. 

A large city paper reported its wo- 
men feature writers as being the best 
on the paper. 

To the question on whether women 
possessed any qualities which would 
make them superior in any way to 
men as newspaper workers, the edi- 
tors answered as follows: 26—no; 16 
—women are more reliable and con- 
scientious than men; 13—hbetter un- 
derstanding of women enables wo- 
men to get stories that men cannot; 
9—women are more sympathetic and 
less liable to become cynical than 
men. 

On the other hand we find the edi- 
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tors making their replies to the ques- 
tion: What qualities do women lack? 
as follows: 19—handicap on contact, 
and inability to cover night or dis- 
agreeable assignments; 13—lack 
none; 12—too temperamental; 11— 
lack initiative and perseverance; 9— 
lack sufficient physical strength. A 
Chicago daily named lack of mascu- 
linity as the cause of woman’s being 
inferior to men, and her femininity 
as making her superior to men. 

The qualities most essential in mak- 
ing the successful woman newspaper 
worker are enthusiasm and willing- 
ness to work, according to 26 editors; 
a nose for news, or ability to write, 
according to 18 editors; brains, ac- 
cording to 17 editors. Accuracy, 
tact, good taste- more masculinity, 
burying the sex appeal without los- 
ing femininity, initiative, ability to 
meet men as men would, all received 
mention, some of them probably re- 
ferring to the same thing, although 
differently named, as for instance, 
tact and good taste. 

The money question is in a way a 
real test of the opinion editors have 
of their women staff members. Six- 
ty-one of the 84 pay women, doing 
the same work as men, the same sal- 
ary. Only 11 flatly say they do not, 
while 6 say they pay almost the same 
as to men. Six editors did not reply 
to this question. These replies may 
not be as encouraging as they sound. 
Unfortunately, I did not ask how 
many of their women staff members 
were doing the same work as men 
would be able to do, and it is possible, 
although not probable, that not one of 
the 61 editors was paying a woman 
the salary he would pay a man in the 
same position. 

One paper of large circulation, a 
tabloid said it paid women the same, 
never less, than men, sometimes 
more. A southern daily, prominent 
also, said it paid women more to 
begin with, as women cannot live as 


cheaply as men. 

The value of a woman’s page is a 
moot question, it would appear. Fif- 
ty-five say that the women’s page is 
very important, and invaluable; while 
26 editors are equally certain that 
such a page is of no value, or of so 
little value as to be negligible. With 
each group equally mixed as to cir- 
culation (one New York daily giving 
as its opinion that the women’s page 
is of no value, and another that it is 
essential, and small city dailies offer- 
ing just as divergent views) it would 
seem there is little genuinely scien- 
tifie foundation for the views ex- 
pressed. 

These examples show some of the 
variety of opinions given: one large 
city paper says a woman’s page is 
essential for a morning paper, anoth- 
er, for an evening paper ; a Utah daily 
and a Colorado daily think the wo- 
men’s pages build circulation; a 
Wisconsin paper says a woman’s 
page is all right for the big city 
daily; a New York City paper says 
it is valueless; one paper thinks over- 
segregation of women’s news is bad; 
another thinks a special page for ru- 
ral women is valuable. 

Public prejudice or custom is wo- 
man’s greatest obstacle in becoming 
a successful journalist, according to 
17 editors; marriage or the fact that 
they do not stay in the field long 
enough, say 15; sex, according to 14; 
no reply is given by 15 editors; no 
obstacles other than those a man may 
have to contend with, exist for wo- 
men, say 11 editors; lack of physical 
strength» and expectation of special 
favors, are named by 15 editors 
(some of them being included in those 
mentioned above), and lack of self 
confidence and initiative is mentioned 
by 5 editors. 

In the matter of the best training 
for the woman who plans to enter 
journalism, the editors showed the 
following preferences, some of them 
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voting for more than one kind of 
training: 
41—practical experience 
29—college 
18—no answer 
g—journalism courses in col- 
lege 
6—travel, contact with peo- 
ple 
2—same as for men 

From the replies to the question on 
the number of women staff members 
who are college trained, and the num- 
ber who have studied journalism at 
college, was made this tabulation: 

57—number of papers having 
college trained women on 
their staffs 

22—number of papers having 
women staff members who 
had studied journalism 

13—papers having nothing but 
college trained women on 
their staffs 

11—papers not answering this 
question 

The first table would seem to show 
clearly that getting out and getting 
a job was much more important than 
any amount of academic training, but 
further study of the replies does not 
bear out this conclusion. It is true 
that out of the total of 459 women 
employed on these 84 papers, only 156 
are college trained; and only forty- 
five of these college women have had 
courses in journalism. 

A study of the entire questionaire, 
in the light of this question, reveals 
the following facts: 

Ten of the 13 papers which employ 
no college trained women give society 
reporting as woman’s best line; seven 
list women’s inferior qualities as lack 
of news judgment, inability to utilize 
the best news sources, and the lack of 
confidence and perseverance. One 
thinks they possess nothing but infer- 
ior qualities, as far as journalism 
goes. 


Three of these papers list lack of 
ambition, and three, temperament, as 
woman’s greatest obstacle, while four 
list sex, failure to submerge woman- 
hood, and masculinity. 

Of the 13 papers which employ 
only college women, three thought 
women efficient in any line, while the 
others named reporting, society, feat- 
ure writing, copy reading, other desk 
work, and one said in any department 
independent of men. One does not 
think them efficient in any line, as did 
not one of the first thirteen. 

Four of these papers think that wo- 
men are in no way inferior to men, 
nor, on the other hand, superior to 
men; the greatest obstacle, as named 
by these 13 editors, is first public 
prejudice, second lack of physical 
endurance, and third, sex. 

Either the papers in the last group 
have been much more fortunate in 
their women employees, or else it 
must be deduced that college trained 
women are more likely to do satisfae- 
tory work than those without such 
training. Of the 22 papers which em- 
ploy women who have studied journ- 
alism, 15 speak rather highly of the 
work done by women, and seven ad- 
vocate the study of journalism as the 
best training. One, however, consid- 
ers high school, not only sufficient, 
but better. Ten others say college: 
but do not specify journalism. One 
paper says ‘‘the best ones took journ- 
alism.’’ 

If eighty-four other editors report- 
ed on these questions, it might be 
that their replies would add up en- 
tirely different results from those 
given here, but it is not likely. If 
editors of as different papers as a 
Baltimore paper, and a daily in a lit- 
tle town in Idaho, agree essentially 
in their opinions of their women staff 
members, there must be a basis of 
fact, which would be true in many 
places, for their conclusions. 
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A Professional Examination 


Compiled by the editor and administered to a class of 25 “Candidates” 
at the University of Illinois 


JOURNALISM TEST NO. 2* 
(Return these papers to the instructor) 
NEWSWRITING 


1. Trace a news story from the time a 
tip is telephoned in to the office of a daily 
paper of 50,000 circulation until a reader 
turns to it after having bought a copy of 
the paper on the street. 

2. Correct any error of any kind that 
you may find in the following sentences: 

Walter Johnson has made a very 
credible record as a pitcher. 

The man who’s house was destroyed 
collected $1000 insurance. 

It was the general concensus of 
opinion that prohibition could be en- 
forced. 

Babbitt was in business on Main 
street, the principle thoroughfare of 
the town. 

“My past record is my platform,” 
said the candidate for election as 
mayor. 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Smith 
sponsored the students’ ball. 

He made it a rule never to lose his 
temper, no matter what happened. 

The beseiged town was running 
short of the necessities of life. 

The student concentrated intensive- 
ly on his work. 

Smith, who is a former graduate 
of the university, was recommended 
for the position. 

3. Name and discuss at least five re 
quisites for a good interviewer. (200 
words.) 

4. Charles A. Dana is credited with the 
following statements: “Anything that the 
good Lord is willing to permit to happen, 
I am not too proud to print in my paper.” 
“If a dog bites a man, there is no news; 
but if a man bites a dog, it is news and 
worth ample space in the paper.” What 
do you think of each of these statements? 

5. Define the following terms: (1) 
lead, (2) add, (3) follow, (4) copyread- 
er, (5) city editor, (6) interview, (7) city 
news bureau, (8) press association, (9) 
query, (10) flash, (11) news run, (12) 
take, (13) proof, (14) telegraph editor, 
(15) advance story. 

6. Criticise the newswriting in the fol- 


* Journalism Test No. 1 an aptitude test by 
the same writer. 


lowing story. Try a different lead on it, 
rewriting the first 200 words. 

NEW YORK.—Walter Walti, a World 
War veteran, whose English displays a 
decided German accent, and his wife were 
janitors of the eight-story Palermo apart- 
ments at 125 East Fifty-seventh street 
until last night, when they were dis. 
charged. Carll S. Chase, wealthy realtor 
and owner of the building, will pass the 
week end in the Tombs, nursing a black. 
ened eye and a swollen jaw. 

Walter in Night Court last night 
claimed the credit of inflicting these in. 
juries on the landlord because Chase tore 
an American flag from a pole on the 
eight floor, where it had been placed in 
observance of Memorial Day. Walter 
put up the flag at 10 a. m. The flag had 
been given to him by a tenant and he had 
cherished it carefully and run it out on 
its pole as soon as he finished his morn- 
ing chores. 

Walti said in Night Court, where 
Chace was arraigned on a charge of dis- 
orderly conduct, that as soon as the land- 
lord saw the flag he objected and ordered 
it lowered. 

“Walter,” Chace was quoted as having 
said, “I’m owner of this building and I 
want that damn flag taken down. It is 
old, soiled and does not add to the build- 
ing.” 

The janitor refused to remove the flag. 
According to Walti’s complaint, Chace 
then tore it from the pole and flung it 
into a corner, whence it was recovered 
and again strung on the pole. When 
Chace again pulled the flag from its 
place, Walti said, he reached for the 
landlord and forgot his job and did the 
best that any former member of the Ma- 
rine Corps could do. 

“I’d starved two weeks in France for 
it,” said Walti, “and I figured I had a 
right to fly it if I wanted to.” 

When a policeman, summoned by Chace 
arrived, he questioned several witnesses 
and decided that Chace and not the jan- 
itor should be arrested Chace was sent to 
jail until Tuesday, pending investigation 
of the charges. 

Chace was still nursing his bruises 
when he was taken from the court. He 
paused long enough to announce that 
both Walti and his wife “were fired.” 
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The janitor smiled and left the court, 
saying he was going to find another job. 

7. Discuss the arrangement of details 
in a story. (150 words should be plenty 
for this.) 

8. Rewrite the following group of As- 

sociated Press bulletins into the best con- 
neced news story you can with the ma- 
terial given you: 
SAN PEDRO, CAL., Dec. 8.—One soldier 
was reported dead and nineteen injured 
here today in the burning and sinking of 
a water taxi, the LaMoyne, carrying sail- 
ors to the battleships of the fleet in the 
harbor early today. 6:42 a. 


SAN PEDRO—add LaMoyne: 

The gasoline engine of the water craft 
backfired and burned to the water’s edge 
in mid-channel. Other water taxis and 
shore boats rescued the men. There is 
reported to be 35 fleet sailors and two 
operators on the civilian craft when the 
fire occurred. The La Moyne had been 
in service for less than a week and was 
valued at $12,000. 6:43 a. 


ADD San Pedro Fire: 

The fleet commander ordered the naval 
tug Brant to steam up to transfer the in- 
jured naval men to the naval hospital, 
San Diego, owing to the fact that the 
fleet hospital ship Mercy is in northern 
waters. The transfer was ordered on rec- 
ommendation of the fleet medical officer, 
due to the serious condition of the vic- 
tims. 7:30 a. 


Add San Pedro lead ship fire: 

The La Moyne was a new craft of the 
fleet of speed boats operated by the H-10 
Water Taxicab Company, engaged in 
transporting men to and from the vessels 
of the United States battle fleet in the 
harbor here. It was put into service less 
than a week ago and was valued at $12,- 
000. 7:55 a. 


Add San Pedro lead fire: 

The explosion occurred not far from the 
anchorage of the battleship Pennsylvania 
during the early hours of the morning. 
A fleet of shore craft and the city fire 
craft were called out and aided in the 
rescue of the men who had been forced 
to jump overboard from the burning ves- 
sel. 7:58 a. 


Add San Pedro lead fire: 

Admiral S. S. Robison, commander-in- 
chief of the battle fleet, issued a state- 
ment at 10:15 o’clock reporting that one 
life was lost and that the twelve most 


seriously burned naval men had been 
transferred to the naval tug. 10:42 a. 


Add San Pedro lead ship fire: 

Naval craft continued grappling in the 
channel where the explosion occurred 
but up to 9:15 o’clock no further infor- 
mation was issued from the fleet flagship 
California. The only statement issued 
prior to that time was the first report 
that the body of one sailor had been re 
covered and seventeen naval men and 
two civilians were under medical care 
aboard the Tennessee and Pennsylvania, 
with arrangements ordered for transfer 
of the civilians to a shore hospital here 
and of the injured naval men to the tug 
Brant for transport to the naval hos- 
pital at San Diego. 9:28 a. 


9. Criticize the following story from 
the point of view of your knowledge of 
newswriting: 

A very successful meeting of Columbia 
County Pomona Grange was held at Yank- 
ton last Saturday. A good representa- 
tion of farmers were present, and a very 
interesting time was had. This was the 
seventy-third meeting of that organiza- 
tion, and the interest manifest shows the 
grange to be the main standby of the 
farmer. The morning session was de- 
voted to routine and appointment of com- 
mittees. The afternoon session was tak- 
en up with discussion of several resolu- 
tions. 

A. L. Morris was elected secretary in 
place of T. J. Flippin, who is attending 
college in Michigan. The most import- 
ant and far-reaching resolution was in- 
troduced by G. L. Tarbell criticizing the 
tax commission of the state in its action 
of not assessing the public utilities of 
Columbia County and in fact all the 
counties of Iowa in the same proportion 
as local properties and went on record as 
being opposed to many of the commis- 
sions of the state as useless and a waste 
of the taxpayers’ money in the salary and 
expenses allowed them and requested the 
secretary to send a copy of the resolution 
to all grangers in the state asking them 
to endorse the action. 

A resolution was unanimously adopted 
after a heated discussion to request the 
country court to reduce the general road 
fund to 7 mills and to cut out the appro- 
priation for county roadmaster and the 
expenses incident thereto and have the 
county commissioners look after the 
work of their districts as was done be- 
fore the roadmaster’s office was estab- 
lished. 
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R. N. Lovelace was endorsed for the 
fair board and requested to ask the 
county court to appropriate the same 
amount as was allowed last year. Yank- 
ton grangers supplied a splendid dinner 
and supper. The next meetting will be 
held at Veronia the first Saturday in 
February. 


10. Criticize the newswriting in the 
following story and write on it a new 
lead which will not be chronological: 

Two boys were sitting on the back 
fence of 157 Norfolk Street after dark 
Tuesday night. The two had just come 
from dinner and there was nothing wrong 
with the world. 

The elder of the two, Philip Rosenberg, 
sixteen, turned to his companion, Hyman 
Dratt, eleven, on whose back fence they 
were balanced. “Guess, Hy, what pop 
gave me for my birthday,” he challenged. 

“Skates,” said Hyman promptly. 

“I got skates,” retorted the sixteen- 
year-old, “you couldn’t guess how old you 
were if you knew, so I’ll tell ya. I gota 
knife and it’s a pippin.” 

“Let’s see it,” demanded Hyman, and 
his request was granted, with reserva- 
tions. 

Philip refused to let the knife out of 
his hand. “Look out! It’s sharp! It'll 
cut ya,” he warned, turning the gift so 
that the big blade reflected the light of 
an alley lamp. 

“Cut me!” hotted Hyman. “Why I 
betcha it wouldn’t even go through my 
overcoat!” 

“Do you dare me?” asked Philip of his 
friend. 

“Dare! Double dare!” shouted Hyman. 
“Little old ten-cent knife, go ahead and 
see if you can stab me.” And he turned 
toward Philip. 

The sixteen-year-old boy, according to 
his statement made later to the police, 
pushed the knife against the breast of 
Hyman. 

“Do you feel it?” he asked his compan- 
ion. 

“Ouch! Yes! You scratched me!” was 
the answer. 


The two jumped off the fence and ran 
to the end of the street. Standing in 
front of the drug store at the corner, Hy- 
man unbuttoned his coat and found his 
shirt front saturated with blood. Then 
he collapsed. 

Philip rushed into the drug _ store, 
where a call was sent for an ambulance. 
In Bellevue Hospital, where Hyman was 
taken, it was found that the path of the 


knife had missed the boy’s heart by less 
than a quarter of an inch. 

After the ambulance, carrying his 
friend, had clanged its way out of Nor. 
folk Street, Phillip went to the Fifth 
Street police station. He is being held on 
a charge of felonious assault pending an 
investigation. 

When Hyman regained consciousness 
in the hospital he said, “Tell Phil to beat 
it. He didn’t mean it; but they'll never 
understand.” 


COPYREADING AND HEADWRITING 

1. List all the kinds of errors that the 
copyreader should catch. 

2. How much latitude has a copyreader 
in changing a reporter’s copy? How far is 
a copyreader responsible for statements 
of fact in stories, legally and profession- 
ally? 

3. What is the prime requisite of a good 
head (1) as to content; (2) mechanic. 
ally? 

4. What are the essential things to re- 
member about the law of libel? 

5. Assume that you are the city editor 
of a newspaper in Milwaukee when the 
following bulletin is telephoned into the 
office: 

Five robbers entered the Northwestern 
National Bank, held up the cashier, and 
escaped with $10,000 in cash and bonds 
estimated at $300,000. The cashier was 
struck over the head and knocked un- 
conscious when he attempted to resist 
the robbers. Three other tellers were 
covered with pistols. Three customers 
were in the bank, but none was molested. 

You are to instruct a new reporter on 
how to handle the story. What do you 
want the story to contain (be specific); 
and where (specifically also) is the re 
porter to get it? Try to suggest some- 
thing that will make your paper’s story 
distinctive. 

6. What is meant by cutting, boiling, 
rewriting, expanding, revising, guide 
lines, roman type, em, pica, expanded, 
boxed, stereotype, monotype, stick, hair 
line, slug, furniture, pi, job case, galley 
proof, make ready, takes, date line, page 
diagram, model of design, diagram of 
makeup, layout, page dummy, copyright. 

7. Give the full names of five state off- 
cials and five local officials for either of 
the twin cities* or Champaign county. 
Give the full names of the members of 
the United States cabinet and supreme 
court. 

8. How should proof be marked to in- 


*Champaign and Urbana, Illinois. 
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dicate: 1, strike out; 2, transpose; 3, dis- 
regard indicated correction; 4, set in 
lower case; 5, set in capitals; 6, wrong 
font; 7, take out space; 8, insert space; 
9, no paragraph; 10, push down. 

9. Criticize the following headlines 
from the point of view of everything ex- 
cept the unit-count: 

(a) Arthur L. Jones 

Victim of Death 
Well-Known Pioneer Pass- 
es Away at Age of 75 


Confesses to 
Slaying of Wife 
Realty Dealer is Held for 
Murder of Wife Whose 
Headless Body Was 
Found 


Deal Tells Students 
Of Conditions Abroad 
European Troubles Found 
Hard to Understand 


(d) Indicted Murderer Escapes 
Indicted Man Escapes 
From Locked Chain 
One of Three Indicted on 
Murder Charge is Now 
at Large 


(e) Hoid Successful Bar 
Association Meeting 
Two Counties Represent- 
ed in Lawyers’ Meeting 


Progress is Made 
Christmas Community 
Sing is Progressing 
in Fine Style 


Cooperation in 
Xmas Mail Asked 
Patrons of Post Office 
Asked to be Careful in 
Mailing of Parcels 


Canada and U. S. 
Will Negotiate 


Help of Dominion to be 
be Asked in Curb of 
Rum-Running 


(i) New National is 
Formed in East 
Phi Kappa Pi is Organiz- 
ed by Local Houses 


Eighty-five Admitted 
New Group Sponsored By 
Older Fraternities 


(j) Costs Money Instead 
of Points at Alabama 


10. Read copy on Sheet A and write a 
head on it. Read copy on Sheet B and 
write a head on it. Read copy on Sheet 
C and write a head on it. 

SHEET “A” 

Bellingham, Dec. 11—One man is dead 
and several are injured today as a result 
of the collapse Monday of the old Wel- 
come bridge across the North fork of the 
Nooksack river, during the construction 
of a new bridge. Dennis Bonner, age 62, 
died of scalding from a broken steam 
line, Oliver Brazcone, Oscar Watson and 
William Rolland suffered broken bones 
or severe bruises. A dozen others es- 


caped with minor injuries. 


SHEET “B” 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 12.—(New lead) 
—The republican national convention of 
1925 will assemble in Cleveland on June 
10 and its delegate strength will be ap- 
portioned virtually on the old time basis 
of full representation for the south as 
well as the north. F 

A carefully drafted plan to curtail the 
voting power of those southern states 
which belong to the democratic solid 
south, was overturned today by the na- 
tional committee. 

In 1921 the reapportionment program 
had been given the approval of the com- 
mittee and the reversal was voted today 
over the protests of those who declared 
a reconsideration would be interpreted 
by the country as an effort to increase the 
delegate strength of states likely to cast 
their votes for President Coolidge. 

The committee also decided to recom- 
mend to the 1924 convention that both 
men and women be given an equal status 
as committee members and that one man 
and one woman from each state by chos- 
en to serve on a basis of parity as na- 
tional committeemen. Selection of Cleve- 
land as the convention city had been vir- 
tually certain since a preference for it 
was expressed by the managers of the 
Coolidge Campaign. Chicago previously 
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considered a likely choice, had withdrawn 
when the desires of the Coolidge men be- 
came known and only nominal efforts 
were made on behalf of Des Moines and 
of San Francisco, the home city of Sen- 
ator Magnus Johnson. 

On the vote Cleveland received 39 
votes, San Francisco 10 votes, and Des 
Moines 1. The votes for San Francisco 
came from California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Nevada, New Jersey, Oregon, Utah, Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin, and Hawaii. New 
Mexico voted for Des Moines. 

The delegate apportionment plan finally 
adopted today provides for a total of 1110 
delegates in next year’s convention, com- 
pared with 984 in 1920, the increases 
largely going to northern states under a 
provision that 


Sheet “C” 

LITTLE ROCK, Ark., Dec. 6.—Bishop 
James Atkins, noted as a leader in the 
Methodist Episcopal church south, died 
here last night following a stroke of par- 
alysis last Monday. The end came 
peaceably, although it was not unexpect- 
ed, physicians having announced Tuesday 
that he could not live. For the past two 
years, he had laid in a state of coma. 

Burial will be at Knoxville, Tenn., his 
birthplace. 

Bishop Atkins became ill a week ago 
while presiding over the annual session 
of the Little Rock conference. 

Bishop Atkins had long been recognized 
as one of the outstanding figures in south- 
ern Methodism. 

He was sent in Europe in 1918 and di- 
rected the mission work of his church in 
Belgium, Foland and Czecho-Slovackia 
until 1921, when he returned to the Unit- 
ed States. 

EDITORIAL WRITING 

1. What are the sources of prestige of 
an editorial page? 

2. What are the things necessary for a 
useful editorial page? 

3. Compare the sources from which an 
editorial writer obtains his material with 
those from which a reporter gets his ma- 
terial and show the importance of each 
source to both reporter and editorial 
writer. 

4. What factors determine the reliabil- 
ity of information obtained from a per- 
son? From a written or printed docu- 
ment? 

5. Name five purposes for which an edi- 
torial writer may strive in writing an 
editorial. Illustrate each by a sentence 
or two of an editorial—all five on the 


same subject or on phases of the same 
subject. 

6. What obligations has the editoria] 
writer? Is there any conflict in obliga. 
tion? Why? 

7. Diagram an editorial page for a 
small daily in a city of 11,000 and explain 
what you would use on the page and how 
you would use it. 

8. Outline an editorial campaign on 
some project for the welfare of a com- 
munity of 18,000 with one daily paper. 

9. What should an editorial writer 
read? How much? Name 20 books an 
editorial staff or writer should have on 
hand for ready reference. 

10. Plan the editorials for an issue of 
a weekly, small daily, or large daily, for 
tomorrow afternoon. State which one 
your plan is for, why you select as you 
do, and write the editorial or one of the 
editorials as the case may be. (Include 
names or subjects for the editorial or 
editorials, approximate length, treatment, 
purpose, organization, material, etc.) If 
you believe any of the papers better with- 
out editorials give reasons. 

PRINCIPLES OR ETHICS 

1. What are the five causes of uninten- 
tional inaccuracies in newspapers and 
what four effects of such inaccuracies? 

2. What are four causes of faking and 
four effects of it? Is faking news ever 
permissible? Why? 

3. Name the author and title of a good 
article on the suppression of news and 
tell where it may be obtained. Does it 
approve or disapprove of suppression? 
Do you agree with the writer? Give 
your reasons for agreeing or disagreeing 

4. What are seven remedies for colored 
news, under the present system of private 
ownership of newspapers? 

5. What seven influences tend to pre- 
vent the editorial writer from presenting 
the truth in his editorials? 

6. What does Crawford mean by fear 
of the job in his book on ethics? What 
does it amount to? 

7. What books, pamphlets, and maga- 
zine articles would you recommend to a 
fellow worker who argued that all news 
of crime and scandal should be fully re- 
ported in newspapers? Characterize each 
of these briefly... 

8. What are the principal charges 
brought against the Associated Press? 
What defense does the management make 
to these charges? Do you consider the de 
fense satisfactory? Why? 

9. Discuss fully the feasibility of the 
proposed plan of licensing newspaper 
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workers, as doctors and lawyers are li- 
censed. 

10. What points should a written or 
unwritten code of ethics for journalism 
cover? List the points with an explana- 
tory note or phrase after each. 


HISTORY OF JOURNALISM 


1. Trace the development of the fore- 
runners of the newspaper previous to 
1665, numbering each step and giving 
dates and names of publications with 
their publishers. 

2. What characteristic features of 
eighteenth century English newspapers 
are found in American colonial newspa- 
pers? Number the features, discuss each 
briefly, and give examples of them in 
English newspapers and periodicals and 
in the American papers. 

3. Give the characteristics of Ameri- 
can newspapers between the adoption of 
the Constitution and 1830 giving names 
of papers, editors and writers, dates, and 
related historical events. 

4. What is the significance of each of 
the following in the history of American 
journalism: 1. Bowles; 2. Greeley; 3. 
Dana; 4. Raymond; 5. Godkin; 6. Ben- 
nett; 7. Pulitzer; 8. James Franklin; 
9. Seton; 10. Hamilton. 

5. Outline the important developments 
in the struggle for freedom of the press 
giving dates and identifying adequately 
the periods or events. 

6. Explain the decline of official pa- 
pers and the rise of the penny press. 

7. What developments have taken place 
in American newspapers since 1880? 
Give dates and names. 

8. Outline the rise of the popular mag- 
azines in America or England giving 
names and dates. 

9. Discuss the part played by newspa- 
pers during the World War. 

10. Name the best book and its author 
on each of the following: 

Rise of the penny press in America 

John Thadeus Delane 

Raymond 

Freedom of the press 

New York Evening Post 


LITERATURE 

Answer five of the ten questions. In- 
clude 8, 9, 10. 

1. What is the form of the sonnet. How 
do the line endings rhyme in the Italian, 
Spencerian or Shakespearean sonnet? 
Write the first four lines of a sonnet and 


mark the words to indicate stress and 
meter. 


2. Write a criticism of modern poetry 
illustrating your points by reference to 
modern forms, writers, and subject mat- 
ter. Make your points specific, not gen- 
eral. (500 words.) 

3. Name ten great poems in the Eng- 
lish language, tell the story or incident or 
picture each portrays, and give three 
reasons why you consider each one sig- 
nificant. (Exclude American poets.) 

4. Name ten great essays by English 
writers and name their authors and the 
approximate date of appearance. 

5. Name five great English novelists 
and two novels by each. Indicate which 
of the two you consider the greatest and 
why. 

6. Trace the development of the drama 
to the time of Shakespeare. Number each 
step and give approximate dates. 

7. Write a 500 word criticism of the 
plays of George Bernard Shaw, the es- 
says of Gilbert K. Chesterton, novels of 
Joseph Conrad, or the history of H. G. 
Wells. 

8. Quote a passage of 10 or more lines 
from one of Shakespeare’s plays or po- 
ems and point out merits or defects from 
as many points of view as possible. 

9. Identify the following by giving na- 
tionality and period and by naming one 
or more things written by him or her: 
Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, Lanier, Mark 
Twain, Longfellow, Emerson, Field, 
Riley, Irving. 

10. a. Give nationality, period, and 
name of one work for ten of the follow- 
ing: Racine, Checkov, Balzac, Hugo, Du- 
mas, Moliere, Maupassant, Verne, Go- 
ethe, Schlegel, Schiller, Andersen, Dante, 
Camoens, Cervantes, Ibsen, Aristophanes, 
Homer, Juvenal, Terence, Pliny, Horace. 

b. Name the author, approximate time 
of writing, and country in which the 
author lived the greater part of his life 
for ten of the following: Faust, The 
Frogs, Don Quixote, The Cid, E) Lusiad- 
as, Inferno, Decameron, Prometheus 
Bound, Antigone, Tale of Two Cities, A 
Doll’s House, Tartuffe, William Tell, The 
Cherry Orchard, Aeneid, Il Penseroso, 
The Gold Bug, Henry Esmond, Koran, 
Twelfth Night. 

Note: in No. 10 a and b should not du- 
plicate each other in your answers. The 
ten answers for each part should be mu- 
tually exclusive. 


HISTORY 

1. Explain significance of magna char- 
ta, open door, world court, dark ages, bill 
of rights, renaissance, Monroe doctrine, 
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federal reserve system, alien and sedi- 
tion act, the Balkans. 

2. Did the American colonists believe 
in freedom of speech, freedom of reli- 
gion, rights of privacy, equality, freedom 
of assembly, tolerance? Give reasons 
for your answer. 

3. What was the attitude of the public 
toward the Revolution at the time war 
was declared and how was that attitude 
effected during the first two years of the 
war? (a) in the colonies. (b) in Eng- 
land. 

4. Explain the economic and political 
factors that resulted in the birth of 
American nationality? 

5. What is meant by the near east? 
What is its importance and why? 

6. What conditions have contributed to 
the development of the labor movement 
in the United States? 

7. Give causes, immediate and remote, 
of the World War? Explain why they 
are important. 

8. Describe briefly the beginning and 
development of either the present Re- 
publican or Democratic party. 

9. What part has the press played in 
warding off or bringing on wars? II- 
lustrate by reference to particular inci- 
dents. Of what importance is this? 

10. What determines the reliability of 
material in history books. Be specific. 


SOCIOLOGY 


1. What are the chief arguments for 
strict limitation of immigration? Are 
these valid? 

2. Name the chief causes of crime. De- 
scribe the juvenile court. Describe other 
innovations in penology. 

3. What are the fundamental principles 
of wise charity administration? 

4. Name some predispositions in indi- 
viduals that have far reaching social con- 
sequences. 

5. Distinguish between the basic phil- 
osophies of the following: socialism, an- 
archism, syndicalism, and trade union- 
ism. 

6. What conditions have contributed to 
the development of the labor movement 
in the United States? 

7. Describe the proposed socialization 
of medical science. What has it already 
accomplished ? 

8. What are the contingencies against 
which industrial insurance is employed? 
What are the arguments for it? The ar- 
guments against it? 

9. Explain the advantages and disad- 


vantages of public opinion as a means of 
control. 

10. What factors must be considered jn 
studying the social problems of farm res. 
idents? City dwellers? 


ECONOMICS 

1. a. Give the best argument that you 
can for protection. Refute it. 

b. What is a Federal Reserve note? 
Discuss its issue and importance. 

2. a. Explain what constitutes the de- 
mand for capital; the supply of capital. 
Explain carefully the determination of 
the current rate of interest. 

b. Tell what is meant by the labor 
problem and indicate some of the solu- 
tions that have been offered. 

3. Give a one sentence explanation of 
each of the following: a. economic rent; 
b. Malthusian doctrine; c. vested inter- 
ests; d. integration; e. fee; f. open shop; 
g. hedging; h. bimetallism; i. standard 
living; j. par of exchange. 

4. Show how the movement of goods in 
international trade (imports and _ ex- 
ports) affects the rate of foreign ex- 
change. 

Show how the fluctuations in the rate 
of exchange affect the movement of goods 
in international trade. 

5. a. In the process of distribution, 
how is the share of labor determined. 

b. How do you account for the unequal 
distribution of this share among the 
various classes and groups of laborers. 

c. In what respects is present day dis- 
tribution unsatisfactory to laborers? 

d. How is it proposed to remedy the 
points complained of? 

6. In what way does transportation af- 
fect the farmer from an economic stand- 
point? What is the significance of 
boards of trade and boards of exchange? 

7. Give a hisory of cooperative mark- 
eting and some of he factors involved. 

8. What is the economic program of 
the American Federation of Labor and 
the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers? 

9. What is the theory of the business 
cycle? Why did 16 to 1 cease to be an is- 
sue in American politics? 

10. Give in brief the economic develop- 
ment of the United States. (Four or five 
points in history may be involved.) 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


1. How can the responsibility of those 
who make and execute the laws be en- 
forced? 

2. What became of the United States 
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Merchant Marine? What happened to the 
oats? 

' 3. What is meant by atomic energy? 
Name five living scientists of distincion. 

4. Trace the shift in authority from 
family to state. 

5. What nation is the greatest per cap- 
ita consumer of opium and opium pro 
ducts? 

6. Outline the difference between the 
behavioristic and introspectionist schools 
of psychology. What is the position of 
psychology in reference to the other sci- 
ences? 

7. What is the difference between a 
newspaper and a political organ? 

8. Who was Samuel Gompers and 
what did he do? 

9. What was the Dawes plan? Did it 
effect the United States in any way? 

10. What is really meant by the term 
evolution? Is it synonymous with ma- 
terialisem? Are those who oppose a ma- 
terialistie construction of the universe 
justified for that reason in attacking vig- 
orously the study and teaching of evolu- 
tion? 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 

1. Compare the present form of gov- 
ernment in America with that in France; 
with that in Germany. 

2. Discuss the federal system of gov- 
ernment pointing out elements of 
strength and weakness. 

3. Explain fully the methods by which 
the U. S. Constitution may be amended. 
To what extent may there be popular 
participation in this process? 

4. Discuss the power of judicial re- 
view—its meaning, constitutional basis, 
criticisms, aand proposed modifications. 

5. Name six important measures which 
have been acted upon by party vote in 
Congress during the last four years. How 
do you distinguish between government 
and politics? 

6. Indicate the principal changes in the 
Constitution brought about by 

1. Congressional legislation 
2. Judicial interpretation 

3. Party practices 

4. Political customs 

7. Outline the organization and distri- 
bution of authority of a city with the 
commission form of government. 

8. What are the arguments for and 
against city ownership of public utilities? 

9. To whom would you go for the fol- 
lowing: information about city assess- 
ment on personal property, poll tax, 
hunting license, parking laws, calling 


This is the first book— 


to emphasize so fully the importance of good 
make-up. It gives reasons for the fact pointed 
out at a recent convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World that not circu- 
lation alone but character as indicated by ty- 
pography determines the amount of adver- 
tising a paper can obtain. 


NEWSPAPER MAKE-UP 
AND HEADLINES 


By Norman J. RaADDDER 


Associate Professor of Journalism, Indiana 
University ; formerly on the Copy Desk 
of the New York Times 
With an Introduction by Casper S. Yost, 
Editor of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
220 pages, x8, 29 illustrations, $2.50 net, 
postpaid 

This is a practical guide and reference work 
for newspaper men. It gives best current 
practice for both large papers and small dailies 
and weeklies on copy-reading, make-up and 
headline writing. 

The book gives illustrations from 21 dif- 
ferent papers in addition to 7 diagrams show- 
ing different possibilities of balanced display. 

All phases of newspaper typography in- 
cluding the choice of headline and body type, 
headline schedules, jump heads, editorial page 
make-up, etc., are fully covered. 

In addition the book is a comprehensive 
manual for the coypreader and contains chap- 
ters on Reading Copy, The Law of Libel, How 
the Headline Is Built, Essential Elements of 
the Headline, Types of News and Feature 
Headlines and Ethics of the Headline. 


CHAPTER HEADINGS 

I.—Reading Copy. I].—The Law of Libel 
III.—How the Headline Is Built. IV—Essen- 
tial Elements of the Headline. V.—Types of 
News and Feature Headlines. VI—The Ethics 
of the Headline. VII.—Proofreading. VIII.— 
Type. IX.—Headline and Body Type. X.— 
Make-up. APPENDIX.— A. Typographical 
Terms. B. Model Style Sheet. C. Headline 
Schedule of the New York Tribune. D. Books 
on the Law of Libel. 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 


Penn Terminal Building 


370 Seventh Ave. New York 
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out national guard troops, permission to 
build house, birth registration, minutes 
of council meeting, repair of city street, 
complaint against railroads, election re- 
turns, delinquent girls, interpretation of 
a statute. 


10. Discuss the control of commerce in 
and between states. 

The results of this examination will be 
discussed in the next issue of THe Bvt, 
LETIN. 


Gitlow and the Press 


A Case Involving Limited Freedom 


EXCERPTS FROM THE OFFICIAL RECORD 


Benjamin Gitlow, 

Plaintiff in Error, | In Error to the Su- 
vs. preme Court of the 

The People of the State of New York. 


State of New York 
[June 8, 1925.] 


Mr. Justice SANForp delivered the opin- 
ion of the Court. 


ENJAMIN Gitlow was indicted in the 
Supreme Court of New York, with 
three others, for the statutory crime of 
criminal anarchy. New York Penal Laws, 
§§ 160, 161. He was separately tried, 
tLaws of 1909, ch. 88; Consol. Laws, 1909, 


ch. 40. This statute was originally enacted in 
1902. Laws of 1902, ch. 371. 


convicted, and sentenced to imprison- 
ment. The judgment was affirmed by the 
Appellate Division and by the Court of 
Appeals. 195 App. Div. 773; 234 N. Y. 
132 and 539. The case is here on writ of 
error to the Supreme Court, to which the 
record was remitted. 260 U. S. 703. 

The contention here is that the stat- 
ute, by its terms and as applied in this 
case, is repugnant to the due process 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. Its 
material provisions are: 

“$160. Criminal anarchy defined. 
Criminal anarchy is the doctrine that or- 
ganized government should be _ over- 
thrown by force or violence, or by as- 
sasination of the executive head or of 
any of the executive officials of govern- 
ment, or by any unlawful means. The 
advocacy of such doctrine either by word 
of mouth or writing is a felony. 

“$161. Advocacy of criminal anarchy. 
Any person who: 

“1. By word of mouth or writing ad- 
vocates, advises or teaches the duty, nec- 
essity or propriety of overthrowing or 
overturning organized government by 
force or violence, or by assassination of 


the executive head or of any of the exec. 
utive officials of government, or by any 
unlawful means; or, 

“2. Prints, publishes, edits, issues or 
knowingly circulates, sells, distributes or 
publicly displays any book, paper, docu- 
ment, or written or printed matter in any 
form, containing or advocating, advising 
or teaching the doctrine that organized 
government should be overthrown by 
force, violence or any unlawful means. . 

“Is guilty of a felony and punishable” 
by imprisonment or fine, or both. 

The specification of the errors relied on 
relates solely to the specific rulings of the 
trial court in the matters hereinbefore 
set out... The correctness of the verdict 


‘Exceptions to all of these rulings had been 
duly taken. 


is not questioned, as the case was sub- 
mitted to the jury. The sole contention 
here is, essentially, that as there was no 
evidence of any concrete result flowing 
from the publication of the Manifesto or 
of circumstances showing the likelihood 
of such result, the statute as construed 
and applied by the trial court penalizes 
the mere utterance, as such, of “doctrine” 
having no quality of incitement, without 
regard either to the circumstances of its 
utterance or to the likelihood of unlaw- 
ful sequences; and that, as the exercise of 
the right of free expression with relation 
to government is only punishable “in cir- 
cumstances involving likelihood of sub- 
stantive evil,” the statute contravenes the 
due process clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. The argument in support of 
this contention, rests primarily upon the 
following propositions: 1st, That the “lib- 
erty” protected by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment includes the liberty of speech and 
of the press; and 2nd, That while liberty 
of expression “is not absolute,” it may be 
restrained “only in circumstances where 
its exercise bears a causal relation with 
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some substantive evil, consummated, at- 
tempted or likely,” and as the statute 
“takes no account of circumstances,” it 
unduly restrains this liberty and is there- 
fore unconstitutional. 

The precise question presented, and the 
only question which we can consider un- 
der this writ of error, then is, whether 
the statute, as construed and applied in 
this case by the State courts, deprived the 
defendant of his liberty of expression in 
violation of the due process clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 

The statute does not penalize the utter- 
ance or publication of abstract “doctrine” 
or academic discussion having no quality 
of incitement to any concrete action. It 
is not aimed against mere historical or 
philosophical essays. It does not restrain 
the advocacy of changes in the form of 
government by constitutional and lawful 
means. What it prohibits is language 
advocating, advising or teaching the over- 
throw of organized government by unlaw- 
ful means. These words imply urging to 
action. Advocacy is defined in the Cen- 
tury Dictionary as: “1. The act of plead- 
ing for, supporting, or recommending; 
active espousal.”” It is not the abstract 
“doctrine” of overthrowing organized 
government by unlawful means which is 
denounced by the statute, but the advo- 
cacy of action for the accomplishment of 
that purpose. It was so construed and 
applied by the trial judge, who specific- 
ally charged the jury that: “A mere 
grouping of historical events and a pro- 
phetic deduction from them would neither 
constitute advocacy, advice or teaching 
of a doctrine for the overthrow of gov- 
ernment by force, violence or unlawful 
means. [And] if it were a mere essay 
on the subject, as suggested by counsel, 
based upon deductions from alleged his- 
torical events, with no teaching, advice or 
advocacy of action, it would not consti- 
tute a violation of the statute... .” 

The Manifesto, plainly, is neither the 
statement of abstract doctrine nor as 
suggested by counsel, mere prediction 
that industrial disturbances and revolu- 
tionary mass strikes will result spontan- 
eously in an inevitable process of evolu- 
tion in the economic system. It advo- 
cates and urges in fervent language mass 
action which shall progressively foment 
industrial disturbances and through po- 
litical mass strikes and revolutionary 
mass action overthrow and destroy organ- 
ized parliamentary government. It con- 
cludes with a call to action in these 
words: “The proletariat revolution and 
the Communist reconstruction of society 


—the struggle for these—is now indis- 
pensable.... The Communist Interna- 
tional calls the proletariat of the world 
to the final struggle!” This is not the 
expression of philosophical abstraction, 
the mere prediction of future events; it 
is the language of direct incitement. 

The means advocated for bringing 
about the desruction of organized par- 
liamentary government, namely, mass 
industrial revolts usurping the functions 
of municipal government, political mass 
strikes directed against the parliamentary 
state, and revolutionary mass action for 
its final destruction, necessarily imply 
the use of force and violence, and in 
their essential nature are inherently un- 
lawful in a constitutional government of 
law and order. That the jury were war- 
ranted in finding that the Manifesto ad- 
vocated not merely the abstract doctrine 
of overthrowing organized government 
by force, violence and unlawful means, 
but action to that end, is clear. 

For present purposes we may and do 
assume that freedom of speech and of the 
press—which are protected by the First 
Amendment from abridgment by Con- 
gress—are among the fundamental per- 
sonal rights and “liberties” protected by 
the due process clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment from impairment by the 
States. We do not regard the incidental 
statement in Prudential Ins. Co. v. Cheek, 
259 U. S. 530, 543, that the Fourteenth 
Amendment imposes no restrictions on 
the States concerning freedom of speech, 
as determinative of this question.’ 

*Compare Patterson v. Colorado, 205 U. 8. 
454, 462; Twining v. New Jersey, 211 U. 8. 
78, 108; Coppage v. Kansas, 236 U. S. 1, 17; 
Fox v. Washington, 236 U. S. 273, 276; Schaef- 
er v. United States, 251 U. 8S. 466, 474; Gil- 
bert v. Minnesota, 254 U. S. 325, 338; Meyer 
v. Nebraska, 262 U. 8S. 390, 399; 2 Story on 
Constitution, 5th Ed., §1950, p. 698. 

It is a fundamental principle, long es- 
tablished, that the freedom of speech and 
of the press which is secured by the Con- 
stitution, does not confer an absolute 
right to speak or publish, without respon- 
sibility, whatever one may choose, or an 
unrestricted and unbridled license that 
gives immunity for every possible use 
of language and prevents the punishment 
of those who abuse this freedom. 2 Story 
on the Constiution, 5th ed., § 1580 p. 634; 
Robertson v. Baldwin, 165 U. S. 275, 281; 
Patterson v. Colorado, 205 U. S. 454, 462; 
For v. Washington, 236 U. S. 273, 276; 
Schenck v. United States, 249 U. S. 47, 
52; Frohwerk v. United States, 249 U. S. 
204 206; Debs v. United States, 249 U. S. 
211, 213; Schaefer v. United States, 251 
U. S. 466, 474; Gilbert v. Minnesota, 254 
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U. S. 325, 332; Warren v. United States, 
(C. C. A.) 183 Fed. 718, 721. Reasonably 
limited, it was said by Story in the pass- 
age cited, this freedom is an inestimable 
privilege in a free government; without 
such limitation, it might become the 
scourge of the republic. 

That a State in the exercise of its po- 
lice power may punish those who abuse 
this freedom by utterances inimical to the 
public welfare, tending to corrupt pub- 
lic morals, incite to crime, or disturb the 
public peace, is not open to question. 
Robertson v. Baldwin, supra, p. 281; Pat- 
terson v. Colorado, supra, p. 462; For v. 
Washington, supra, p. 277; Gilbert v. 
Minnesota, supra, p. 339; People v. Most, 
171 N. Y. 423, 431; State v. Holm, 139 
Minn. 267, 275; State v. Hennessy, 114 
Wash. 351, 359; State v. Boyd, 86 N. J. 
L. 75, 79; State v. McKee, 73 Conn. 18, 
27. Thus it was held by this Court in 
the For Case, that a State may punish 
publications advocating and encouraging 
a breach of its criminal laws; and, in 
the Gilbert Case, that a State may pun- 
ish utterances teaching or advocating 
that its citizens should not assist the 
United States in prosecuting or carry- 
ing on war with its public enemies. 

And, for yet more imperative reasons, 
a State may punish utterances endanger- 
ing the foundations of organized govern- 
ment and threatening its overthrow by 
unlawful means. These imperil its own 
existense as a constitutional State. 
Freedom of speech and press, said Story, 
(supra) does not protect disturbances to 
the public peace or the attempt to sub- 
vert the government. It does not pro- 
tect publications or teachings which tend 
to subvert or imperil the government or 
to impede or hinder it in the perform- 
ance of its governmental duties. State v. 
Holm, supra, p. 275. It does not protect 
publications prompting the overthrow of 
government by force; the punishment of 
those who publish articles which tend to 
destroy organized society being essen- 
tial to the security of freedom and the 
stability of the state. People v. Most, 
supra, pp. 431, 432. And a State may pen- 
alize utterances which openly advocate 
the overthrow of the representative and 
constitutional form of government of the 
United States and the several States, by 
violence or other unlawful means. Peo- 
ple v. Lloyd, 304 Ill. 23, 34. See also, 
State v. Tachin, 92 N. J. L. 269, 274; and 
People v. Steelik, 187 Cal. 361, 375. In 
short this freedom does not deprive a 
State of the primary and essential right 
of self preservation; which, so long as 


human governments endure, they cannot 
be denied. Turner v. Williams, 194 U 
S. 279, 294. In Toledo Newspaper Co. y 
United States, 247 U. S. 402, 419, it was 
said: “The safeguarding and fructifica. 
tion of free and constitutional instity. 
tions is the very basis and mainstay up 
on which the freedom of the press rests, 
and that freedom, therefore, does not and 
cannot be held to include the right vir. 
tually to destroy such institutions.” 
By enacting the present statute the 
State has determined, through its legisla. 
tive body, that utterances advocating the 
overthrow of organized government by 
force, violence and unlawful means, are 
so inimical to the general welfare and 
involve such danger of substantive evi] 
that they may be penalized in the exer. 
cise of its police power. That determina- 
tion must be given great weight. Every 
presumption is to be indulged in favor 
of the validity of the statute. Mugler y. 
Kansas, 123 U. S. 623, 661. And the case 
is to be considered “in the light of the 
principle that the State is primarily the 
judge of regulations required in the in- 
terest of public safety and welfare;” and 
that its police “statutes may only be de- 
clared unconstitutional where they are 
arbitrary or unreasonable attempts to 
exercise authority vested in the State 
in the public interest.” Great Northern 
Ry. v. Clara City, 246 U. S. 434, 439. That 
utterances inciting to the overthrow of 
organized government by unlawful means, 
present a sufficient danger of substantive 
evil to bring their punishment within the 
range of legislaive discretion, is clear. 
Such utterances, by their very nature, 
involve danger to the public peace and 
to the security of the State. They threat- 
en breaches of the peace and ultimate 
revolution. And the immediate danger 
is none the less real and substantial, be- 
cause the effect of a given utterance can- 
not be accurately foreseen. The State 
cannot reasonably be required to measure 
the danger from every such utterance in 
the nice balance of a jeweler’s scale. A 
single revolutionary spark may kindle a 
fire that, smouldering for a time, may 
burst into a sweeping and destructive 
conflagration. It cannot be said that the 
State is acting arbitrarily or unreason- 
ably when in the exercise of its judg- 
ment as to the measures necessary to 
protect the public peace and safety, it 
seeks to extinguish the spark without 
waiting until it has enkindled the flame 
or blazed into the conflagration. It can- 
not reasonably be required to defer the 
adoption of measures for its own peace 
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and safety until the revolutionary utter- 
ances lead to actual disturbances of the 
public peace or imminent and immedi- 
ate danger of its own destruction; but it 
may, in the exercise of its judgment, sup- 
press the threatened danger in its incip- 
iency. In People v. Lloyd, supra, p. 36, 
it was aptly said: “Manifestly, the legis- 
lature has authority to forbid the advo- 
cacy of a doctrine designed and intended 
to overthrow the government without 
waiting until there is a present and im- 
minent danger of the success of the plan 
advocated. If the State were compelled 
to wait until the apprehended danger be- 
came certain, then its right to protect 
itself would come into being simultane- 
ously with the overthrow of the govern- 
ment, when there would be neither pros- 
ecuting officers nor courts for the en- 
forcement of the law.” 

We cannot hold that the present statute 
is an arbitrary or unreasonable exercise 
of the police power of the State unwar- 
rantably infringing the freedom of speech 
or press; and we must and do sustain 
its constitutionality. 

This being so it may be applied to ev- 
ery utterance—not too trivial to be be 


neath the notice of the law—which is of 
such a character and used with such 
intent and purpose as to bring it within 
the prohibition of the statute. This prin- 
ciple is illustrated in For v. Washing- 
ton, supra, p. 277; Abrams v. United 
States, 250 U. S. 616, 624; Schaefer v. 
United States, supra, pp. 479, 480; Pierce 
v. United States, 252 U. S. 239, 250, 251;” 
and Gilbert v. Minnesota, supra, p. 333. 
In other words, when the legislative body 
has determined generally, in the consti- 
tutional exercise of its discretion, that 
utterances of a certain kind involve such 
danger of substantive evil that they may 
be punished, the question whether any 
specific utterance coming within the pro- 
hibited class is likely, in and of itself, to 
bring about the substantive evil, is not 
open to consideration. It is sufficient 


This reference is to so much of the deci- 
sion as relates to the conviction under the 
third count. In considering the effect of the 
decisions under the Espionage Act of 1917 and 
the amendment of 1918, the distinction must 
be kept in mind between indictments under 
those provisions which specifically punish cer- 
tain utterances, and those which merely punish 
specified acts in general terms, without refer- 
ence to the use of language. 
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that the statute itself be constitutional 
and that the use of the language comes 
within its prohibition. 

It is clear that the question in such 
cases is entirely different from that in- 
volved in those cases where the statute 
merely prohibits certain acts involving 
the danger of substantive evil, without 
any reference to language itself, and it 
is sought to apply its provisions to lan- 
guage used by the defendant for the pur- 
pose of bringing about the prohibited re- 
sults. There, if it be contended that the 
statute cannot be applied to the language 
used by the defendant because of its pro- 
tection by the freedom of speech or press, 
it must necessarily be found, as an orig- 
inal question, without any previous de- 
termination by the legislative body, 
whether the specific language used in- 
volved such likelihood of bringing about 
the substantive evil as to deprive it of 
the constitutional protection. In such 


cases it has been held that the general 
provisions of the statute may be consti- 
tutionally applied to the specific utter- 
ance of the defendant if its natural tend- 
ency and probable effect was to bring 
about the substantive evil which the leg- 


islative body might prevent. Schenck 
v. United States, supra, p. 51; Debs. y. 
United States. supra, pp. 215, 216. And 
the general statement in the Schenck 
Case (p. 52) that the “question in every 
case is whether the words are used in 
such circumstances and are of such a 
nature as to create a clear and present 
danger that they will bring about the 
substantive evils,’—upon which great re. 
liance is placed in the defendant’s argy. 
ment—was manifestly intended, as shown 
bv the context, to apply only in cases of 
this class, and has no application to those 
like the present, where the legislative 
body itself has previously determined the 
danger of substantive evil arising from 
utterances of a specified character. 
The defendant’s brief does not sepa. 
rately discuss any of the rulings of the 
trial court. It is only necessary to say 
that, applying the general rules already 
stated, we find that none of them involved 
any invasion of the constitutional rights 
of the defendant. It was not necessary, 
within the meaning of the statute, that 
the defendant should have advocated 
“some definite or immediate act or acts” 
of force, violence or unlawfulness. It was 
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sufficient if such acts were advocated in 
general terms; and it was not essential 
that their immediate execution sheuld 
have been advocated. Nor was it neces- 
sary that the language should have been 
“reasonably and ordinarily calculated to 
incite certain persons” to acts of force, 
violence or unlawfulness. The advocacy 
need not be addressed to specific persons. 
Thus, the publication and circulation of 
a newspaper article may be an encour- 
agement or endeavor to persuade to mur- 
der, although not addressed to any per- 
son in particular. Queen v. Most, L. R., 
7Q. B. D. 244. 

We need not enter upon a consideration 
of the English common law rule of sedi- 
tious libel or the Federal Sedition Act 
of 1798, to which reference is made in 
the defendant’s brief. These are so un- 
like the present statute, that we think 
the decisions under them cast no helpful 
light upon the questions here. 

And finding, for the reasons stated, 
that the statute is not in itself unconsti- 
tutional, and that it has not been applied 
in the present case in derogation of any 
constitutional right, the judgment of the 
Court of Appeals is Affirmed. 


Mr. Justice HotMEs. 

Mr. Justice Brandeis and I are of opin- 
ion that this judgment should be re- 
versed. The general principle of free 
speech, it seems to me, must be taken to . 
be included in the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, in view of the scope that has been 
given to the word ‘liberty’ as there used, 
although perhaps it may be accepted with 
a somewhat larger latitude of interpreta- 
tion than is allowed to Congress by the 
sweeping language that governs or ought 
to govern the laws of the United States. 
If I am right then I think that the cri- 
terion sanctioned by the full Court in 
Schenck v. United States, 249 U. 8. 47, 52, 
applies. “The quesion in every case is 
whether the words used are used in such 
circumstances and are of such a nature 
as to create a clear and present danger 
that they will bring about the substantive 
evils that [the State] has a right to pre- 
vent.” It is true that in my opinion this 
criterion was departed from in Abrams 
v. United States, 250 U. S. 616, but the 
convictions that I expressed in that case 
are too deep for it to be possible for me 
as yet to believe that it and Schaefer v. 
United States, 251 U. S. 466, have settled 
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the law. If what I think the correct test 
is applied it is manifest that there was 
no present danger of an attempt to over- 
throw the government by force on the 
part of the admittedly small minority 
who shared the defendant’s views. It is 
said that this manifesto was more than a 
theory, that it was an incitement. Every 
idea is an incitement. It offers itself 
for belief and if believed it is acted on 
unless some other belief outweighs it or 
some failure of energy stifles the move 
ment at its birth. The only difference 
between the expression of an opinion and 
an incitement in the narrower sense is 
the speaker’s enthusiasm for the result. 
Eloquence may set fire to reason. But 
whatever may be thought of the redun- 
dant discourse before us it had no chance 
of starting a present conflagration. If 
in the long run the beliefs expressed in 
proletarian dictatorship are destined to 
be accepted by the dominant forces of 
the community, the only meaning of free 
speech is that they should be given their 
chance and have their way. 

If the publication of this document had 
been laid as an attempt to induce an up- 
rising against government at once and 
not at some indefinite time in the future 
it would have presented a different ques- 


tion. The object would have been one 
with which the law might deal, subject 
to the doubt whether there was any dap- 
ger that the publication could produce 
any result, or in other words, whether it 
was not futile and too remote from pos. 
sible consequences. But the indictment 
alleges the publication and nothing more. 


GITLOW SENTENCED 

NEW YORK, June 8—(AP)—Benjamin 
Gitlow, who today lost his appeal to the 
U. S. supreme court, was sentenced to 
from five to ten years at hard labor for 
criminal anarchy in November, 1920. The 
charge arose from the publication by him 
in a radical magazine of a manifesto by 
the Left wing of the socialist party. 

Gitlow, a former New York assembly- 
man, has since been fighting the case. 
Five times during this litigation he was 
released from Sing Sing prison on court 
orders. Twice in the interim he sought 
public office. He was nominated com- 
munist candidate for mayor of New York 
City in 1921, but the election board barred 
him on the ground that he had forfeited 
his citizenship. On July 12, 1922, the 
New York court of appeals upheld the 
verdict of the lower court and he was re- 
turned to prison. 
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Can you do better than use the Buttermv? There is no waste 
circulation, no need for general appeal—you can tell your story 
in a direct way and it will reach every prospect in the schools and 
courses in journalism. 


Let the Butierin deliver your message. Reserve a page in the 
next issue by writing today to: 


The Journalism Bulletin 


109 Untversiry Hau. 
Urpana, ILLINoIs 


(The ButLerin is the official publication of the American Association 
of Teachers of Journalism and the Association of American — and 
Departments of Journalism.) 
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